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The Inevitable Goal. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


HERE really is no such thing as liberal orthodoxy. True 

orthodoxy, orthodoxy as defined in all its standard historic 

creeds, confessions of faith, and theologies, is not liberal, and 
cannot be. It is static, fixed, unprogressive, unchangeable, given 
once for all. Accurately speaking, therefore, “‘liberal orthodoxy” 
is a contradiction in terms. 
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What is meant by the expression, “liberal orthodoxy,” is really 
a mixture, varying greatly in its contents, very uncertain and very 
unstable. It is orthodoxy with more or less of its out-grown and 
worst elements dropped, and with more or less of reasonable, modern, 
Unitarian elements accepted. It is orthodoxy beginning to move 
along the road of modern knowledge; along the road of the rational, 
the ethical, the spiritual, and the practical; along the road leading 
away from authorized, medieval theologies about Jesus to the religion 
of Jesus; and therefore along the road whose ultimate and inevitable 
goal is Unitarianism. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot speaks the exact truth when he declares 
that all the orthodox communions, if they are to advance, must follow 
essentially in our Unitarian footsteps. “What we have done they 
must do; and in the paths which we have blazed out, they must 
march.” 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 14, 1926 


A Reviewer Reviewed 


HE BEST MISUNDERSTANDING of what 

the religion of-a liberal is, appears in a review of 
Rev. W. A. Vrooman’s book, “Progressive Chris- 
tianity,” written by Prof. John M. Mecklin of 
Dartmouth College, and published in The New Re- 
public, September 29. A rather long quotation is 
necessary to make the fallacious thing plain. 


In two of his best chapters on the Christ of the creeds and 
of progressive Christianity, the writer [Mr. Vrooman] touches 
on the real issue [between liberalism and Fundamentalism]. 
He points out that the old Christology rests upon two illu- 
sions or fictions of the religious imagination, “the messianic 
belief of the Jewish seers” and “the Logos doctrine of the 
Greek thinkers.” He rightly insists that liberal religious 
leaders should no longer hold on to terms that are merely 
fictions of the religious imagination of another age and devoid 
of all basis in historical fact. He urges.upon the equivocat- 
ing liberal the alternatives of the old faith or clean-cut 
Unitarianism. 

Who then, we ask, is the Christ of this modernized clean- 
cut Unitarianism of “progressive Christianity”? Citing James 
Martineau, the author says, “Jesus of Nazareth . .. we accept, 
not indeed as very God, but as the true image of God.” That 
is to say “he was a man like other men, though living god- 
like and in complete harmony with the will of the Father.” 
Now what is this but turning the historical Jesus into a symbol 
of the religious imagination by which we represent to our- 
selyes the world of religious values in which God occupies a 
central place? Is this man who lived “godlike and in com- 
plete harmony with the will of the Father’ any more of a 
historical reality than the Messiahs of the Jewish seers or 
the Logos of the theologians? What can exact historical sci- 
ence tell us of a man who lived “godlike and in complete har- 
mony with the will of the Father’? Nothing. To fill such a 
role Jesus would have to be to all intents and purposes a god, 
as the old faith claims. But Unitarianism denies that he was 
a god. How then are we to explain such language? The man 
Jesus has been transformed into a symbol, a fiction of the 
religious imagination that fits the requirements of a certain 
type of religious experience. If we realize what we are doing, 
this is entirely legitimate. In fact, it may well be doubted 
whether Jesus has any religious value until we have trans- 
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formed him into a symbol of the religious imagination. He 


is certainly a religious symbol in the faith of both Fundamen- 


talist and liberal, Trinitarian and Unitarian. Our author 
really occupies the same ground with the champions of the old 
faith whom he opposes. : . ' 


That is good reasoning, only the premise is pre- 
posterous. So it all topples in a heap. To assume 
that James Martineau or anybody else could utter 
a final and authoritative doctrine for liberals, 
about Jesus or God or man is absurd. It cannot 
be done. His theory of the person of Jesus, which 
is the specific matter that intrigues the reviewer, 
has long since been superseded not by Unitarians 
only, but by leaders of thought in other branches 
of the church,—Kirsopp Lake, for instance. Jesus 
for us is distinctly not a symbol of God, because 
we liberals will have none of symbolism. We are 
not a ritualistic church, because our first principle 
is freedom in the truth. That comes before any 
doctrine about Jesus. Symbols are like statues, 


_ fixed, and we think lifeless and deadly also. Profes- 


sor Mecklin would be accurate in his statement 
that there is no difference between Fundamentalist — 
and liberal, Trinitarian and Unitarian, if Mr. 
Vrooman spoke of Jesus in Martineau’s words as 
binding for us. 

The trouble with this reviewer is that he comes 
to his task with an orthodox mental background. 
He thinks that liberalism is first a body of doctrine, 
in content different from, and yet as dogmatic as 
that of orthodoxy. We do have theological beliefs, 
but we are changing them continually. Our primal 
characteristic is not doctrinal, but spiritual. That 
is, we deal with a few principles; they stand amid 
all the change and decay of specific doctrine. 

Martineau’s idea of Jesus was a radical one for 
his own day, nearly a century ago. If Martineau 
were alive to-day, he would hold a very different 
theological position, because, for one thing, histori- 
cal and critical studies of Christian sources, espe- 
cially of the Bible, have. utterly abandoned the 
ideas and forms and language which were charac- 
teristic of him and his very advanced and “hereti- 
cal” contemporaries. But in one thing he would 
be as he was,—in his principles. 

Professor Mecklin might have found in the Vroo- . 
man book far better quotations to show Martineau’s 
abiding liberalism than any word of ours. We re- 
peat, the transient in Martineau is his doctrines; 
the permanent is his principles. It is the latter 
that are as true and vitalizing in 1926 as they were 
more than a half-century ago. We find an example. 
Mr. Vrooman is saying that “increased knowl- 
edge and altered social conditions render many 
traditions and customs obsolete, and to perpetuate 
them becomes disloyalty to the best interests of 
mankind.” Then follows a magnificent confirma- 
tion by Martineau,—“We have not simply to take, — 
but always to choose. And the tests by which we 
distinguish the fictitious from the real, the wrong 
from the right, the unloyely from the beautiful, the — 


‘profane from the sacred, are to be found within, — 


and not without; in the methods of just thought, — 
the instincts of pure conscience, and the aspira- 
tions of unclouded reason.” [Our italics. | Br \ 
that is a principle, namely, the principle ofthe — 
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‘sovereign authority of the soul over its own 
thought, life, and destiny. No Fundamentalist nor 
honestly orthodox person on the sphere to-day 
would accept that principle. Their authority is a 
book, a creed, a church. . 
- Martineau said this truth at the same time that he 
gave his doctrine about Jesus. The doctrine is 
dead among many liberals; the principle is abiding. 
_ Another quotation overlooked by the reviewer 
_has to do with Martineau’s view of the atonement, 
as it was then and is now taught by Trinitarian 
and Fundamentalist. According to orthodoxy, he 
Says, “the soul that had sinned did not die and one 
that ‘knew no sin’ [7.e., Jesus] died instead.” This 
is outrageously immoral to him. He exclaims, 
“And this is called a divine union of truth and 
mercy; being in fact the most precise negation of 
both.” He continues, “First, to hang the destinies 
- of mankind upon a solitary volition of their first 
parents, and then let loose a diabolic power on 
that volition to break it down; to vitiate the human 
constitution in punishment for the Fall, and yet to 
continue to demand obedience to the original and 
perfect moral law; to assert the absolute inflexi- 
bility of that holy law, yet all the while to have 
in view for the offenders a method of escape, which 
violates every one of its provisions, and makes it 
a solemn pretense; to forgive that which is in itself 
unpardonable on condition of the suicide of a 
- God—is to shock and confound all notions of recti- 
tude, without affording even the sublimity of sav- 
age grandeur. 
“This,” he adds, “will be called blasphemy, and 
so it is; but the blasphemy is not in the words, but 
in the thing.” No present-day orthodox person 
would follow Martineau to-day; he would feel 
about it exactly as Martineau says: Blasphemy. 
But we say it with Martineau, because it is a prin- 
ciple which does to death a horrible doctrine. 
Again, Martineau is permanent in this marvelous 
statement that is as fresh this morning as it was 
long ago: “Jesus addresses himself to the individual 
conscience; indulges in no dreams of a renovated 
world without, until he has flung his appeal to the 
man within; looks there for the creative and vital 
forces which are to make all things new.” That is 
not orthodox; our humanist friends would say it 
is theirs! 
And thus, in the same strain, Jesus “speaks to 
his hearers, not as to passive creatures who might 
look about them from some position in which it 
“might befall them to be good, but to beings con- 
‘scious of internal power to strive and win the ex- 
cellence they love; to grapple athletically with the 
‘oppositions of circumstances; and run the ap- 
ointed race, though with panting breath and bleed- 
ng feet.” 
Tf there be a lingering question after that about 
nitarians or liberals, what can we say more than 
ineau’s classic estimate of orthodoxy, as true 
y as yesterday: “Christianity, as defined and 
stood in all the churches which formulate it,” 
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transient and perishable in its sources; from 
what is unhistorical in its traditions, mythological 
in its preconceptions, and misapprehended in the 
oracles of its prophets. 

“From the fable of Eden to the imagination of 
the last trumpet, the whole story of the divine order 
of the world is dislocated and deformed. All are 
the growth of mythical literatures, or Messianic 
dreams, or popular apotheosis. And so nearly do 
these vain imaginings preoccupy the creeds that 
not a moral or spiritual element finds entrance 
there except the ‘forgiveness of sins.’ ”’ 

Does Professor Mecklin or anybody else know a 
condemnation of orthodoxy or Fundamentalism 
more withering and complete than this of the saint 
who was also a prophet, this child of his time in 
some of his theological doctrines, who was also a 
son of the everlasting in his spiritual principles? 

No, a thousand times no! There is nothing essen- 
tial held in common by Unitarian and Trinitarian, 
by Liberal and Fundamentalist, nor can be, even to 
the last trumpet! 


Quality of Preaching 


BOUT THE QUALITY of preaching, the wit- 

ness of Dr. Frederick Lynch in a recent issue 

of The Christian Century is good enough for us to 
quote at length, as follows :— 


I hear a great many preachers in my peregrinations about the 
country. I hear them preach, I hear them pray, and I talk 
with them. I enjvy it; and I listen to the young men with 
especial eagerness, for we old fellows are almost through. I 
find little lack of brilliance, little lack of directness. Their 
Sermons have an intimacy and nearness that is a great gain 
over the sermons of the fathers. They know what is going 
on in the world and bring the gospel to bear upon the life 
of the day. They are ingenious, too, in methods of presenta- 
tion that win the attention of congregations. The one lack I 
do sometimes feel is depth, resource, background. I have the 
feeling that what they are pouring out of the mind Sunday 
morning was put in Saturday night or Friday. The stream 
has motion, sparkle, and swiftness, but it is shallow, and one 
has the feeling that when it stops it is all out. Now, ultimate 
power has always about it the mark of inexhaustibility. Real 
thought always carries with it the sense of great resource 
behind it. Truth gains immeasurably from the background 
of deep knowledge. The great man always gives the impres- 
sion of containing within himself vast reservoirs of power 
and truth unused. It is this lack, if any, that I sometimes 
think I find as I listen to some preachers. 


~ 


Reducing Our Enthusiasms 


T IS CERTAINLY getting more expensive to ad- 

vance good causes. We are touched in a very 
tender spot by a writer who says that in one week 
he had to. meet requests to buy tickets for three 
different dinners under the auspices of organiza- 
tions espousing altruistic objects. One cost three 
dollars, each of the others two dollars and a half. 


“Perhaps,” he says, “those who can afford to attend, get 
their money’s worth; for in addition to the dinner there is 
the after-dinner speech, which is comparable to a formal lec- 
ture, for which we are often willing to pay a liberal admis- 
sion fee. Nevertheless, we believe there is wisdom and 
democracy in the policy of an organization which announces, 
‘Bring your own sandwiches. Coffee and cocoa will be sup- 
plied at five cents a cup.” 


Or perhaps we might reduce the number of our en- 
thusiasms, concentrate our benevolent energy, and 
save our digestion. 


Fascism Heads Toward Catastrophe 


~ >. 


Balanced judgment of our European correspondent 


OR MANY, many centuries, Italy has 
exercised a potent spell over all who 
have come within her sphere. And it still 
charms almost every visitor. The coun- 
try is attractive, and the people are cap- 
tivating. 
I was in northern Italy during the first 
part of September, and found it a restful, 


tranquil, and altogether delightful place. ~ 


In comparison with most of the countries 
in the Near Hast, Italy seemed an ideal 
land. The people were sociable and 
friendly and quiet. The officials at the 
boundaries were not so very rigorous. 
There was no evidence of obnoxious police 
supervision anywhere. Hverything seemed 
to be in order. There were many signs of 
prosperity: living was cheap, food abun- 
dant, trains regular; there were beautiful 
clothes, lots of books, papers, and objects 
of art, 
in the luxurious, inexpensive coffee shops, 
hundreds in the theaters, and no evidence 
of strain. There were many people in 
the streets of the cities up to two o’clock 
at night, but little rowdiness or flagrant 
debauchery. I was delighted to see an 
unexpected tenderness on the part of 
parents toward their children. All the 
people seemed to be seeking a good time, 
most of them in ordinary ways and 
places, some in more questionable resorts 


through less commendable methods, but all. 


daintily, exquisitely, and with a taste 
which robbed even vice of vulgarity. 


THESE WHERE THE THINGS an ordi- 
nary observer saw on the surface. But 
on the eleventh of September, a young 
Italian anarchist threw a bomb at Mus- 
solini; and then everything immediately 
‘changed. I was in Venice at the time of 
the assault, and learned of it from the 
evening paper just as I was leaving for 
the city of Trieste. As I went into the 
station, I found it guarded by soldiers, 
who were, however, not very strict or 
threatening. Shortly after I reached the 
platform to wait for my train, which was 
to come from Milan, a military band made 
up of small boys, led by a young man, 
marched past me playing loud military 


airs and following a Fascist flag. All_ 


were wearing black shirts. A little later 
a large group of black-shirted young men 
marched by on a parallel platform. I was 
in the midst of the Fascists in their mili- 
tant mood, and on inquiry learned that 
they had come out to meet General Nobile, 
the man who flew over the North Pole 
with Amundsen in the Zeppelin which 
he himself had constructed. 
gathered in large numbers, all greeting 
each other with the Fascist salute, the 
open hand extended palm down. We all 
had bared heads out of respect for the 
numerous flags. It was quiet except when 
the band played. The people looked stern. 
The atmosphere was tense. Yet perfect 
discipline prevailed. There was no undue 
effervescence. Twice my baggage’and I, 
to my horror, managed to get just exactly 
where we shouldn’t have been, and both 
‘times a stern policeman, in a very cour- 
teous way, told me to move on. The train 
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thousands of well-dressed people 


Civilians . 


came in on time, as the band played and 
the people cheered. The common pas- 
sengers got off and filed out of the station. 
Then the explorer of the North Pole, the 
friend of Mussolini and the favorite of 
hero-loving people, passed down the wait- 
ing lines, seldom permitting a smile to 
light up his stern, delicate face. 

At Trieste, and in many other Italian 
cities that night, the hotels and restaurants 
and stores were closed early. In many 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
SON OF “SAFED THE SAGE” 


Bruce Barton, whose recent interview with 
President Coolidge aroused such widespread in- 
terest, is a successful advertising man and 
author. In a market abounding in volumes on 
the life and character of Jesus, his book, “The 
Man Nobody Knows,’ has been one of the best 
nonfiction sellers. ‘More recently, under title 
of “The Book Nobody Knows,” he has in the 
same engaging, journalistic fashion focused 
popular attention on the treasures of the Bible. 
He is the son of Dr. William E. Barton, 
Congregationalist clergyman, author of ‘‘The 
Parables of Safed the Sage” 


towns, meetings were held. In thousands 
of places the people noisily demonstrated 
their love for Mussolini. Some of the 
people in the great crowd that Mussolini 
himself addressed, cried out, “You are the 
nation.” The dictator, in a moment of 
exaltation, is reported to have said, “I 
have attained legendary glory. God pro- 
tects me, and I am immune from harm.” 
This same sentiment was expressed by 
millions of people in Italy; namely, that 
God had saved Mussolini. The people 
there think that Mussolini not only is the 


state, but that he enjoys God’s special care.” 


And this is exactly the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Fascism. There is a right and 
a wrong to every issue in this world. 
Wise and strong men determine their 
attitude toward all matters by this stand- 
ard: Is it on the whole more wrong or 


more right? There are very few issues 
that are completely wrong or absolutely - 
right. That is why choices are hard and 
why decisions must be stern. There is 
something good to be said for Funda- 
mentalism. Most Fundamentalists are 
good neighbors and sober citizens, yet on 
the whole Fundamentalism is bad and 
must be fought. There is much to be said 
in favor of a glass of beer or light wine. 
Many very fine and extremely gifted 
people drink wine. Yet on the whole 
alcohol is destructive and must be pro- 
hibited. There is something good even 
about the Ku Klux Klan. Yet on the 
whole it is a menace and must be opposed. 
There are many matters on which self- 
respecting people with independent per- 
sonalities must take a decisive stand, and 
one of them is Fascism. Mussolini is a- 
dangerous man and has created a per- 
nicious system. When any individual feels 
that he is the favorite of God and the em- 
bodiment of the will of the people, then 
he is a plague and a pest. He is on the 
way to become a curse, and, if he is big 
enough, a catastrophe. Fascism threatens 
to become a catastrophe. 

William II. thought he was God’s favor- 
ite and that he possessed an absolute 
mandate from his people. He ruined Ger- 
many. The late Russian Czar thought he 
enjoyed God’s special favor and that he 
had an unlimited right to do what he 
wanted to in the name of the people. He 
caused Russia’s collapse. Napoleon I. be- 
came an absolutist. He firmly believed 
that he was immune from harm—that he 
was the favorite of the gods. He was the 
curse of all Europe, and sapped the life- 
blood of France. Sulla was convinced 
that he was the son of the god of good 
luck. What a calamify he was to Rome! 
Alexander was God’s firsf-born. What a 
conflagration he was until he burnt out 
with dissipation ! . 

SO MUSSOLINI and “Fascism bring 
catastrophe.’ Let us not be blind to that. 
Of course, he has given Italy something 
good. So did Napoleon bring good things, 
and Germany’s William, and the Russian 
Czars. But the sum total of their gifts 
was evil. Mussolini is preparing a 
catastrophe for his country. His system 
is pernicious, and eventually destructive. 
He brings political incompetency and social 
inefficiency to the people. He deprives the 
people of the power to administer their 
affairs. He prepares them for national 
chaos, perhaps after a criminal, imperial- 
istic assault on the peace of the world. 

Mussolini has practically done away 
with parliament, with labor unions, with 
independent local government, with the 
cabinet, with the press, even with the state 
army,—he has his own army. The people 


-are nothing. The King is less than noth- 


ing. Such a condition of affairs leads 
eventually to a calamity. 

The wise and great and exbenalngee well- 
informed philosopher and poet, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, after a visit to Italy and 
after receiving special favors from Mus- — 

(Continued on page 988) 
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NITARIANS are deeply interested in 

so-called Modernism. The struggle 
which is going on between the Modernists 
and the Fundamentalists they see to be 
exactly the same struggle, under a dif- 
ferent name, which, during all their his- 
tory, they, themselves, have been carrying 
on with orthodoxy—Fundamentalism being 
only another name for orthodoxy, and 
Modernism another name for “liberal 


Christianity” or “liberal orthodoxy.” 


Unitarians are modernists; they are 
simply older or earlier modernists— 
modernists with longer experience. More 
than that, they are modernists who have 
not “camped in the wilderness” and con- 
sented to stay there, but have pressed on 
to what has seemed, to them at least, a 
“Promised Land’—a “land of brooks and 
fountains of water; a land of wheat and 
barley, and fig trees and pomegranates,” 
a land wherein “men may eat bread with- 
out scarceness.” : 

Nearly all progress in the world has to 
begin “a babe in the manger.” Its first 
efforts are those of a child. It grows by 
trial and experience, by successes and fail- 
ures. This has been true of Unitarianism ; 
it is proving true of Modernism. Every 


- halting and stumbling step that Modernism 


is taking to-day, Unitarianism has taken 
in the past. Unitarians long tried to 
reconcile the Bible and science; for ex- 
ample, the Genesis account of creation 
with geology. But long ago they gave up 
their impossible task. Unitarians tried to 
save Bible infallibility; but they were 
forced to surrender it. The Modernists 
are slowly but surely finding themselves 
forced to do the same. - 

Unitarians in the past have tried to hold 
on to every one of the doctrines which the 
Modernists of to-day are clinging to—even 
the Virgin Birth and the physical resur- 
rection; but after a struggle, exactly such 
as the Modernists are now in the midst of, 


‘they found themselves compelled to sur- 


render them; first, as not essential to 
Christianity, even if true, and then, as 
resting on no real evidence of historic 
fact. Does any intelligent and unbiased 
mind doubt that the Modernists of to-day 
must follow the same path and reach the 
same results? 
Unitarians have done not a little of hold- 
ing on to old creeds after they had out- 
grown them (this is particularly true of 
the so-called “Apostles’ Creed”); of re- 
citing statements of faith and liturgies 
with “mental reservations”; of continuing 
to use dear theological and ecclesiastical 
words and phrases after they no longer 
really believed them to be true; of trying 
to save Bible passages from having to be 
given up, by putting into them meanings 


- which the writers certainly would have re- 


 pudiated; and of clinging to old doctrines 


when they knew they did not any longer 


believe them except in senses “figurative,” 
xr “allegorical,” or “poetical” or “mys- 
ul,” which nobody but themselves under- 
od or suspected, and which therefore 

ived the people. But at last they were 


’ 
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driven to put all these practices aside, be- 
cause they came to see that they were not 
honest; they tended to honeycomb pulpits 
and pews with insincerity, and to make 
religious teaching a thing of empty words, 
of lifeless forms, and of make-believes. 
We are sure that all modernists will sooner 
or later be compelled to do the same. 

The Unitarian movement began far back. 
We may trace its roots to as early a date 
as that of the Renaissance period in 
Europe. When the mind of Christendom 
began to awake from its medieval quietude 
or slumber, as the result of the new learn- 
ing and the new explorations and dis- 
coveries that were being made in the world, 
it was not long before religion began to 
feel the effect. 

Protestant peoples call Luther and Cal- 
vin reformers. It is true that to some 
degree they were. To some extent they 
weakened the intellectual and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny of the Roman Catholic 
Churech—which was important, and they 
set men thinking in some new directions. 
But they did not do much to reform reli- 
gious belief. They left the dark and super- 
stitious theology, which everywhere held 
in its grasp the minds of the people, essen- 
tially where they found it. However, liv- 
ing contemporaneously with them, there 
were men of broader outlook, deeper in- 
sight, and more courageous thinking, who, 
if they could have had their way, would 
have created a much more real reforma- 
tion, leading Christianity out of its dark- 
ness into far clearer light. Bruno, who 
was burned by the Inquisition in Rome, 
was one of these. Servetus, who was 
burned by Calvin in Geneva; was another. 
Francis David in Hungary, and Lelius and 
Faustus Socinus, who did their work in 
Italy, Hungary, and Poland, were others. 

As a fruit of the teaching and labor of 
these truest reformers of their time, a 
strong Unitarian movement sprang up in 
Hungary and Poland. That in Poland was 
early crushed out by the power of Rome; 
that in Hungary was subjected to persecu- 
tion after persecution of the severest 
character, but has continued, with limited 
numbers, right on down to our day, a little 
eenter of religious light and freedom in 
the midst of a vast area where there has 
been little of either. 

These men and these movements were 
the earliest pioneers of really liberal reli- 
gion in the modern world. Following 
them were the Arminian movement in 
Holland (liberalizing in its way), the 
Deistic movement in England (liberalizing 
in another way) and finally Unitarianism 
as it developed with steadily increasing 
breadth, freedom, and. understanding of 
itself, in unorganized forms in Germany 
and elsewhere, and in organized forms in 
Switzerland, Holland, and France, and 
especially in Great Britain and America. 
To-day it is seen in its clearest form in 
the Unitarian churches of Pngland, and 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
of the United States. 

Such is the historic course which the 


Unitarianism aie Modernism 


“One must be honest and must be free 


real reformation of Christianity, starting 
in the sixteenth century, took. As it did 
not begin with Luther and Calvin, so the 
churches which they originated did not 
become (willingly) promoters of it; 
rather, they became its opponents, and, as 
churches, are its opponents to-day. 

However, light has great power to 
diffuse ‘itself and penetrate even where it 
is not invited or wanted. Neither the or- 
thodox Protestant churches, whether 
Lutheran or Calvinistic, nor the Roman 
Catholic Church have been able to keep 
themselves clear from the enlightening in- 
fiuences ‘of the modern world which have 
created Unitarianism. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago a strong 
liberal, or “modernist,” movement sprang 
up in the Roman Catholic Church, led by 
many of the foremost scholars of that 
communion; but because it was seen to be 
clearly Unitarian in its spirit and ten- 
dency, it was sternly suppressed. How- 
ever, it is well known that there is much 
liberal, essentially Unitarian, thought in 
the Catholic Church to-day; only it is 
carefully hidden. 

In all the Protestant churches there has 
been more or less liberalism, or modern- 
ism, from the beginning. This intrusion 
of “heresy” into all orthodox communions 
has increased with the growth of modern 
science and the progress of Biblical and 
other scholarship; for wherever these go, 
they are sure to create it. The form that 
the heresy has taken has almost invariably 
been that of a strong tendency toward 
Unitarianism. The Modernist movement 
of to-day is simply the same thing on a 
large scale. 

How legitimately and logically, I may 
almost say inevitably, so-called liberal or- 
thodoxy or modernism leads to full Uni- 
tarianism, if it has freedom, that is, if it 
is unintimidated and unchecked by eccle- 
siastical authority, is seen by the fact 
that in England near the end of the eigh- 
teenth century a large number of Presby- 
terian churches became Unitarian, and in 
the similar movement in New England 
early in the nineteenth century no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty congrega- 
tional churches did the same in a single 
year. These churches found that, having 
turned their faces from the past to the 
future, having made a start toward the 
abandoning of creeds and infallibilities 
set up in ages darker than their own, and 
having accepted in some measure the 
authority of reason and intelligence and 
the revelations of God to-day, there was 
no logical or rational goal for them but 
Unitarianism. Every form of so-called 
liberal orthodoxy they found to be un- 
stable, transitional, resting on a founda- 
tion of shifting sand. 

The same thing is seen in the fact that 
almost exactly one-half of the ministers of 
the American Unitarian churches to-day 
are men who have come from orthodoxy. 
They were “liberal orthodox,” they were | 
“modernist,” in their views. As the result 
of their studies in college and theological 
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school, and of their own honest thinking, 
having come to hold liberal and progres- 
Sive ideas in religion, which seemed to 
them not only true but important, they 
wanted to preach them. But how could 
they do it with gags in their mouths? 
How could they do it with deacons in their 
own churches and heresy-hunting brother 
clergymen in churches around them watch- 
ing all their utterances to see whether 
they were “sound in the faith’? How 
could they do it honestly in churches es- 
tablished and maintained on purpose to 
promote theological doctrines which they 
no longer believed? : 

It is true that many of their brother 
elergymen who had come to hold exactly 
the same liberal (really Unitarian) views 
which they had reached, did stay in the 
old churches, and found some way of satis- 
fying or soothing their consciences and of 
reconciling themselves to their bonds; but 
they, the more conscientious ones, could 
not. Earnestly, they desired to remain in 
the old communions with which they had 
always been associated, and which they 
loved. But above everything else, they 
must be honest and they must be free. So, 
after a struggle and an agony of mind 
that no one can understand who has not 
experienced it, they obeyed the divine voice 
which came to them, as it came to Abra- 
ham of old, saying: “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee.” Thus they found a land where 
they could be both free and honest. 

Modernists almost invariably claim to be 
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“orthodox,” and are unwilling to confess 
any relation to, or even sympathy with, 
Unitarianism. Usually they call their 
faith “liberal orthodoxy.” Speaking in a 
loose way, this designation may be re- 
garded as allowable; but strictly speaking, 
it is a misnomer. There really is no such 
thing as liberal orthodoxy. True or- 
thodoxy, orthodoxy as defined in all its 
standard historic creeds, confessions of 
faith, and theologies, is not liberal, and 
cannot be. It is static, fixed, unprogres- 
sive, unchangeable, given once for all. 
Accurately speaking, therefore, “liberal 
orthodoxy” is a contradiction in terms. 
What is meant by the expression is really 
a mixture, varying greatly in its contents, 
very uncertain and very unstable. It is 
orthodoxy with more or less of its out- 
grown and worst elements dropped, and 
with-more or less of reasonable, modern, 
Unitarian elements accepted. It is or- 
thodoxy beginning to move along the road 
of modern knowledge; along the road of 
the rational, the ethical, the spiritual, and 
the practical; along the road leading away 
from authorized, medieval theologies about 
Jesus to the religion of Jesus; and there- 
fore along the road whose ultimate and 
inevitable goal is Unitarianism. — 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot speaks the exact 
truth when he declares that all the or- 
thodox communions, if they are to ad- 
vance, must follow essentially in our Uni- 
tarian footsteps; ‘what we have done they 
must do; and in the paths which we have 
blazed out they must march.” 

(To be continued) “ 


With Them That Sleep 


Notes on the historic graveyard at Upham’s Corner, Dorchester, Mass. 


MARY FIFIELD KING 


HE ANCIENT GARDEN of the dead 

in Dorchester, known as the North 
Burying Place, is not exactly what the 
poet called “a lovesome thing,” but yet it 
is a very friendly and cheerful one. It 
has no gaudy flower-beds, but the turf is 
springy and the sun shines pleasantly on 
the old, old stones and massive tombs, 
now so seldom opened. It has no ugly and 
fantastic monuments, and is not crowded 
and confusing, but is simple and modest 
with room for comfortable repose. Of late 
years there is a high protecting wall with 


sturdy gates, vitally necessary with the 


surging city to close about it. Here the 
Dorchester fathers rest. 

It is to the care and vigilance of the 
superintendent that its pleasant appear- 
ance is largely due, for his life has been 
mostly spent there and every stone is 
familiar. No guidebook could be half as 
interesting, so filled is his memory with 
the little sidelights and bits of kindly 
gossip which illumine and make real the 
story he knows so well. These sleepers 
were of the very bones and sinews of the 
young America, and their works have fol- 
lowed them. They founded their homes 
with honorable, God-fearing lives, and 
made Dorchester a noble town. 

This feeling of friendliness is due per- 
haps to the fact that for generations these 
people were intimate neighbors and towns- 


folk. They never strayed far from the old 
localities, and each knew the other’s family 
history as well as his own. They were 
mostly associated with the old church on 
the hill, which to them meant Dorchester, 
and had furnished its deacons, elders, 
teachers, and chureh officials for long 
periods of time. Six of the early min- 
isters rest among their parishioners, be- 
ginning with the patriarchal scholar and 
preacher Richard Mather, head of that re- 
markable family which brought so much 
distinction to the young colony. With him 
are Flint, Danforth, Bowman, Everett, 
and Thaddeus Mason Harris, where a new 
chapter in Dorchester history seems to 
begin. Families gathered together here, 
with apparently the human craving for 
companionship even in their last sleep! 
Some of the older stones lean confiden- 
tially this way and that, as if still ex- 
changing news concerning parsons and 
elders, or of Major Humphrey Atherton, 
or the doughty Captain Roger Clap, who 
lies in Wing’s Chapel. The new babies 
Deliverance and Hopestill were gladly 
welcomed, and little Abel and Submit had 
been baptized. So they whisper. One 
tries in vain to picture these neighbors 
peeping out at the noisy, rushing world 
just beyond the gates, or gazing stupefied 
at a sweeping airplane carrying letters to 
New Amsterdam. Such tales of a wild and 
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disordered imagination would have quickly 
stamped them as bewitched, or as “false 
soothsayers.” Fortunately there were no 


witches in Dorchester, and no dreadful 


tragedies of -that kind shadowed their 
simple and homespun lives. Persecuted 
Anne Hutchinson had many friends in 
Dorchester. 

Descriptions of graveyards usually make 
frequent mention of “mossy” stones. 
These Dorchester stones gathered no moss, 
being mostly of that peculiar slate which 
resists such growths. Many are of the 
beautiful violet, fine-grained variety, which 
retains its warmth of color and the sharp 
original lettering. Of the famous Dor- 
chester pudding stone, little will be found 
except the handsome bowlder erected to 
the Revolutionary patriots. Dorchester 
fathers, sons, and even grandfathers were 
active workers on that night. of feverish 
alarm when the fortifications at South 
Boston were thrown up. ‘The use of 
marble came in about 1840, and of this 
the monuments to Dr. Harris and the 
famous sexton Daniel Davenport, who com- 
piled “The Sexton’s Manual,” unique in 
literature, are the most interesting. 

Though the date 1630 is carved over the 
entrance, it is not quite correct, as the 
earlier spot was ‘close to the first little 
church on Pleasant Street. This rude 
structure with thatched roof held the 
slender store of powder, and good Parson 
Maverick, who came with his flock in the 
Mary and John, accidentally set fire to it. 
This catastrophe shortened his life, and 
his grave is now forever lost. After a 
better church was built, the present 
ground was set off for burials, and almost 
a century ago very extensive restorations 
and repairs were made. The oldest part 
is near the corner gates, with long rows of 
Wiswalls, Birds, Leedses, Capens, 
Clapps. The oldest stone was to Barnard 
Capen, 1638, now removed for preserva- 
tion, as it was much decayed. The curious 
epitaphs on- the iron-bound square tomb 
near by, 1644-6, always attract first atten- 
tion. The Humphreys’ tomb recently re- 
ceived its final occupant, in the ninth gen- 
eration. Recent deeply interested visitors 
to this section were town officials from 
Dorchester, England, and the Mayor of 
Weymouth with his suite, who touched 
with reverent hands these sacred stones. 

Rey. Richard Mather, 1669, has an au- 
gust Latin inscription which few stop to 
decipher, as indeed few can. The learned 
schoolmaster William Poole or Pole, 1674, 
carries us back to the English town of 
Poole near Dorchester and to the famous 
Cardinal of Mary Tudor’s reign,.and to 
Cromwell’s beloved daughter Blizabeth. 
The Royall tomb is very fine, 1739; and 
that to John Foster, Boston’s first’ printer, 
which displays a weird collection of sym- 
bolic figures below the rising sun of the 
resurrection. This sun figure, so common 
in graveyards, is seldom found in Dor- 
chester. Those learned in such emblems 
say that this Light belongs to the pre- 


and . 


Christian church, going back to the Druid — 
circles of stone which repeat the form of 


the sun-god. This same mark is seen on 
very old English churches, left by the 
builders in the hoary past. ' 

‘The stately tomb of Governor Stoughton 
has been twice struck by lightning. It is 
dated 1701, and is preserved by Harvard 
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_ worth while. 


_. on the front page. 
stand that none of this was personal to 
- me; and that, in addition to the interest 
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College. The elaborate carving includes 
the singular “double skulls” so seldom 
seen in America. The two magnificent 
Stoughton chalices form part of the an- 
cient Communion service of the Meeting- 
House Hill church, the largest service in 
the country. An immense vault lies be- 
neath the monument. The lot set apart for 
slaves is near the Columbia Road entrance. 
There are also several graves with the 
stone coverings seen at Plymouth, speak- 
ing of the fear of wild animals. The an- 
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nalist Blake and the historian Clapp are 
here, with innumerable Glovers, Lead- 
betters, Kiltons, and other fine old Dor- 
chester families to keep them company. 
Visitors always linger to note the superb 
heraldic shields on a near-by stone, and 
to read the sad fate of him who “was run 
over by a milk wagon.” This last always 
seems to interest the hurried motorist, 
for it is quite the thing just now to look 
up one’s ancestors if it does not take too 
much time. 
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The clocks are striking five as the smil- 
ing superintendent beckons with his keys 
toward the gate, preparatory to locking 
up for the night; but the warm September 
sun is still far from setting, and throws 
elinting rays of rose and blue across the 
old graves from the church close by. This 
is not a doleful spot “draped in the robes 
of faded sorrow,” like Poor Joe’s and Lady 
Deadlock’s, but a quiet, orderly household, 
lying there in trustful sleep and a fra- 
grance of affection, peace, and rest. 


Shar Will Tennessee Do Now About Scopes? 


Decision of Supreme Court awaited by anxious people everywhere 


Five judges constitute the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee, which is made up of 
two Presbyterians, two Methodists, and 
one Baptist; and, as I understand it, all 
are Fundamentalists. 

The court sat for two days, five hours 
each day, and heard the argument of four 
or five lawyers on each side. At the close 
of the case it was taken under advisement, 
and it will probably not be decided until 
after the election in November. I under- 
stand that the names of all the judges 
who heard the appeal will appear on the 
same ballot for re-election. Local counsel 
believe that the case will be decided 
by an able court free from partisan- 
ship and as free as possible from reli- 
gious preconceptions. 

In case the conviction is aetna and 
Scopes is freed, that would, undoubtedly, 
end the case. In case it is affirmed, Scopes 
will appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, for questions arise both under the 
State and Federal Constitutions. 

If our interest in the case and our public 
appearance has had no other effect than to 
focus public attention on the Unitarian 
Church in Tennessee, it would have been 
Publicity for every move I 
made did not have to be sought. I have a 
stack of clippings showing that our ap- 
pearance has been noted in every corner 
of the land. 

I arrived on Saturday night and induced 
my colleagues, Darrow, Hays, and others, 
to go with me to the Unitarian church 
supper out in the country. There was a 
half-column about that in the papers. I 
went to our Unitarian church Sunday 
morning. Mr. Horner, the minister, for- 
merly of Concord, N.H., to my dismay gave 
over half his time in the pulpit to me. 
This resulted in another column in all the 
Nashville newspapers. 

Zz gaye an interview that night for an- 
other column, as head of the Unitarian 
laymen in the United States. Every issue 
of the newspapers had pictures of counsel 
Of course, you under- 


which the case itself created, there was 
ie novelty of a Christian church entering 
in behalf of beleaguered science. 


CHARLES H. STRONG 


HEN the case of John T. Scopes, con- 

victed of teaching evolution in the 
public schools, was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, the Unitarian 
Laymen's League asked Charles H. Strong, 
then its president, to appear before the 
court for the defendant, if court and 
counsel would consent. The suggestion 
was welcomed. Mr. Strong filed a brief, 
and participated in the oral argument at 
Nashville, May 30 and 81, 1926. Mr. 
Strong’s brief was reviewed in THE Rec- 
IstER of February 11. He told of his exz- 
periences in Tennessee before the League 
convention at Washington, D.C. After re- 
calling the history of the case up to the 
time of the hearing before the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Strong continued, in part as 
follows: 


Every Unitarian minister in Tennessee 
wrote me later speaking of the increased 
interest in his city in the Unitarian 
position. 

Many people did not know before this 
that Unitarians even claimed to be Chris- 
tians. Questioning the theological concept 
that Jesus is God, how could Unitarians 
be Christians? 

My first move was to demonstrate that 
Unitarians are Christians. It would not 
have been very helpful to recite the claims 
of Unitarian ministers and laymen that 
Unitarians are Christians. These are what 
we lawyers would call self-serving declara- 
tions and, therefore, incompetent. So I 
looked up the matter in the law books and 


found that Unitarians really are Chris-° 


tians according to law. 

The great Lord Coleridge in the House 
of Lords in 1889 said: “Unitarians profess 
to be Christians as much, and, we doubt 
not, as sincerely as Trinitarians; and I 
apprehend that there is nothing unlawful 
at common law in reverently doubting or 
denying doctrines parcel of Christianity, 
however fundamental.” It was held by the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire that 
Unitarianism is one of the Christian sects. 
I read to the court the beautiful clause 
in our Laymen’s League statement of 
faith: ‘‘We are disciples of Jesus of Naz- 
arveth, teacher of the love of God and the 
way of life.” 


I dwelt upon all this before the court 
in order to make it clear that there are 
sincere Christians who do not think that 
the teaching of the evolution theory is 
likely to. cause our young people to lose 
their faith in God or immortality or in the 
sublime spiritual teachings of the Holy 
Bible, or in any other way disqualify them 
from holding office in Tennessee. On the 
other hand, these same Unitarian Chris- 
tians regard this law as oppressive, unfair, 
un-American, and unconstitutional. 

I spoke of our belief in the precious 
doctrine of immortality. As I looked over 
the court room I could see many sneering 
expressions, if not looks of hate, directed 
toward me as I spoke these words. But 
there was only respect and the closest at- 
tention from the judges and from my 
adversaries, and the newspapers were 
most friendly in their comments on 
the argument. 

Nevertheless, great care had to be taken 
not to arouse those latent religious preju- 
dices which are so deeply seated in many 
sections of the South. As Mr. Darrow 
entered the court room to take his seat 
at the counsel table, one could hear the 
whisper, ‘“Here comes Darrow, the atheist.” 

I happened to look up at the clock and 
saw that it had stopped. I said to Mr. 
Darrow, “Don’t go by the clock, it is 
stopped.” He said, “That’s exactly what’s 
the matter with the progress of the State 
of Tennessee.” A newspaper correspond- 
ent overheard this, and I felt that I had 
to caution him not to print it. 

The defense was assisted by distin- 
guished counsel representing the Academy 
of Science in Tennessee. He went to the 
pains of asking me on my arrival not to 
say anything against religion and not to 
deny the Trinitarian idea of God. 

With all this meticulous care on our 
part not to offend, it was particularly hard 
to sit quiet while counsel for the prosecu- 
tion in thunderous tones made a personal 
attack on the counsel for the defense. 
They claimed that Darrow and Hays and 
Malone were all members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; that this organiza- 
tion, they said, was guilty before a New 
York legislative committee of holding the 
view that statements in favor of murder 
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itself, unaccompanied by an overt act, 
could not and should not under our laws 
be prevented, for such prevention would 
be tantamount to a denial of the previous 
doctrine of free speech. Counsel went on 
to say that the knowledge that these views 
were publicly expressed in New ‘York ac- 
tuated the legislators of Tennessee to pass 
this anti-evolution law on the theory 
that there was no telling how far such 
barbarous, anti-religious views might ex- 
tend; and, as counsel put it to the court, 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee 
decided to “kill the young pup before it 
became a mad dog.” The court distinctly 
showed displeasure at this line of argu- 
ment. Counsel concluded his violent at- 
tack on this line by turning and saying, 
“Mr. Strong, for the Unitarians, probably 
does not believe in public statements that 
tend to murder; but I think it is important 
that the Unitarians should hear the kind 
of company their counsel is keeping in 
this case.” 
x 


The main contention in my argument 
was that the Tennessee Act is void be- 
cause it is violative of the provision in the 
Tennessee Constitution that the Legisla- 
ture shall not give a preference to the 
establishment of religion over. another. I 
think that is reasonably clear, because the 
effect of the Act is to prefer the Funda- 
mentalists or literalists over the Modern- 
ists or liberals in the contention of the 
former that the Bible must be taken liter- 
ally in its story of creation. 

I contended further that the teaching 
profession is entitled to enjoy the “right 
of liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
as it is phrased in the Constitution; and 
that this Act is capricious, intolerant and 
unreasonable, and deprives the teachers 
and their pupils of their liberty without 
due process of law, and is thus violative 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

There was assigned to me the duty of 
painting the legal background in Tennessee 
in so far as that background would tend 
to set forth in bold relief what the Legis- 


lature in 1925 had done. As a preliminary 


to the study of the Tennessee Constitution 
as it now stands, I made an exhaustive 
study of the early constitutional history 
of the State, and also of the Constitution 
of the lost State of Franklin. 

The early Presbyterian pioneers from 
North Carolina sought to exclude from 
voting all who disbelieved not only in God, 
but also those believing in God, but not in 
a Trinitarian God, and to exclude from 
office-holding any one who was guilty of 
such a “flagrant enormity as drunken- 
ness, gaming, profane swearing, lewdness, 
Sabbath-breaking, or the like.” A bitter 
controversy arose. Some said: “These 
provisions would exclude some men of 
great experience and ability who might do 
good.” The answer was, “The devil has 
great ability and long experience.” The 
provisions were nevertheless defeated. 

In the Tennessee Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1796, it was moved and seconded 


that there should go into the Constitution 


the following section : 
“No person who publicly denies the being 
of a God and future rewards and punish- 
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ments, or the divine authority of the Old 
and New Testaments, shall hold any office 
in the civil department of this State.” 

It was moved and seconded to strike out 
the words “or the divine authority of the 
Old and New Testaments.” The vote stood 
twenty-seven ayes, twenty-six noes, An- 
drew Jackson voting aye, and the clause 
was stricken out. 

At the very first session of the Tennessee 
Legislature in 1796, the House of Rep- 
resentatives ignored the action of the 
makers of the Constitution and actually 
passed a law providing a fine for any one 
who publicly denied divine authority for 
the Old and New Testaments. Seven mem- 
bers protested, saying, “This law is an in- 
ferior species of persecution, and is a 
violation of the Constitution.” The Senate 
rejected the bill. They would have had 
to go back to England 100 years—now 250 
years—for a precedent for such a statute. 

To sum it up: 

The makers, of the Tennessee Constitu- 
tion of 1796 refused to withhold office from 
those who denied that the Bible was 
written with the authority of God. .The 
Legislature of 1925 makes a public school- 
teacher a criminal for much less. If it 
hadn’t happened, no one would believe it 
could happen. 

The Legislature of Tennessee in 1796, in 
deference to the Constitution, refused to 
fine a man for denying divine authority 
for the Bible, which of course would in- 
clude the Biblical story of creation. The 
Legislature of 1925, in pursuance of the 
Constitution, does substantially, if not ex- 
actly, the reverse. Which course will the 
court say is constitutional? 

The State seeks to justify this Act on 
the ground that the legislators are saving 
the youth of Tennessee from losing their 
faith in God and immortality and thus be- 
coming disqualified from holding civil 
office in Tennessee. 

If the teaching of evolution and thus 
the contradicting of the Bible story of the 
creation of man, has this tragic result (and 
it certainly would be tragic), why would 
not the same result be reached by teach- 
ing that the earth was not made in six 
days, verily six days, and that the earth 
is not flat but round, and other equally 
well-known examples? Bach of these 
teachings is denial of literalism; and, if a 
denial of literalism leads to wreck of the 
faith in one case, why not in another? 
The answer is, such denial has no such 
result. All of which goes to show that 
such legislation is capricious and arbitrary 
and has no relation to a legitimate object 
within the police power or the proprietary 
control of the State. 


te 


One interesting argument in behalf of 
the defense offered by counsel for the 
Tennessee Academy of Science was that 
it would be impossible to convict Scopes 
of teaching something that denied the 
Bible story of creation, because no man 
on earth could tell what is the Bible story 
of creation. He then pointed out that 
there are in the Bible eight different 
stories of creation. He finds three stories 
in Genesis, one story in the Psalms, one 
in St. Matthew and in St. Mark, one in St. 
Luke, one in St. John, and one in Romans. 
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There were two arguments made by the 
prosecution that were difficult to meet, 
and perhaps they have not been met. It 
appears that in 1915 the Legislature of 
Tennessee passed a law providing that the 
Bible cannot be taught in the public 
schools, but may merely be read without 
comment; that the reading each day may 
not extend beyond ten or twenty lines, and 
those same lines must not be read more 
than twice in the same school year. It 
would appear from this that the Bible 
story of creation cannot really be taught. | 
It takes more than a reading of ten or 
twenty lines twice a year without com- 
ment to teach anything. Having estab- 
lished this premise, counsel for the 
prosecution argued that as a matter of 
fairness the theory of evolution shonld 
not be taught. 

io 


Perhaps the best answer to this is two- 
fold. First, the reference in the statute 
to the Bible plainly gives it a preference 
over any other theory of the creation of 
man, and that is unconstitutional. Second, 
the Act of 1915, as passed, is interfering 
unduly with the liberty of teaching and 
is therefore unconstitutional; and if the 
Act of 1915 is unconstitutional, his 
the Act of 1925 is. 

The other argument that was specious 
and difficult to answer arises out of the 
fact that in the Tennessee Constitution 
there is a provision that in order to hold 
civil office in Tennessee a man must take 
oath that he believes in God and in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. 
Our opponents then proceeded to contend 
that while the teaching of evolution might 
be stuff not too strong for Unitarians, it 
would certainly undermine the faith of the 
simple folk of Tennessee in the precious 
doctrine of immortality which is based on 
the conception that man was made in the 
image of God. Our opponents said that 
in passing this Act the Legislature pro- 
posed to put an end to the teaching in the 
publie schools of a theory that would tend 
to stop the children from aspiring to public 
office and which would disqualify them 
later from holding public office by reason 
of the fact that the necessary oath could 
not conscientiously be taken. Of course, 
the only answer to this argument is the 
very obvious one that the teaching of 
evolution does not tend to undermine faith 
in God or immortality. We said that if 
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‘faith in God and immortality depends 


upon the literal Bible story of creation, 
then it equally depends upon the literal 
Bible story that the earth is flat. No one 
has ever undertaken to compute how many 
public officers there would be in Tennessee 
to-day if all were excluded by their belief 
that the earth is round. 

I have paid close attention to the legis- 
lative record in the other States since the 
Tennessee Act was passed. The movement 
is spreading, and is richly financed by 


‘those in control of the Crusaders’ Cham- 
pion, the well-known Fundamentalist organ ~~ 


in Florida. The Fundamentalists suc- 
ceeded in Mississippi in the spring of last 
year and failed in Louisiana by a close 
vote, but they turned about immediately 
and induced the educational grees 


oun 
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Louisiana to exclude from schools all text- 

books in which evolution was taught. 
This coming year is a year of legislative 

sessions throughout the country. Iam con- 


Theism and Other Theories of God 


The Christian Register 


vinced from our experience in Tennessee, 
merely from our appearance at the oral 
argument on appeal, that the Unitarian 
cause and the cause of freedom generally 
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will be greatly promoted if the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League continues to lead the 
liberal forces in the cause of religious and 
academic freedom. 


Being in part a reply to a criticism in Zion’s Herald 


ION’S HERALD erroneously interprets 

the Unitarian Humanist-Theist dis- 
cussion to mean “God or no God.” In two 
columns is a labored effort to show that 
in my article in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
for March 18, 1926, on “A Plea for Dis- 
crimination,’ Humanism was saved from 
Atheism only by the expedient of “juggling 
definitions.” 

Obviously, this eminent journal is a bit 
hazy in its understanding of what con- 
stitutes Theism, or it-deliberately chooses 
to ignore the existence of other theories 
of God. The Unitarian discussion might 
be summed up as “Theism or no Theism,” 
but not as “God or no God,” since most of 
the Humanists hold some one of the sev 
eral non-Theistic theories of God. 
Professor James taught that for the 
mind to function effectively it must not 
only say, “I mean this,” but also “I do 
not mean the other.” The ability to recog- 
nize distinctions, and so to distinguish be- 
tween things that are otherwise alike, is 
among the first requisites of sound think- 
ing. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the spiritual value of rigorous thinking. 

In the following effort to isolate Theism 
from other theories of God, a definition 
of Theism is implicit; but in order that 
this definition shall be kept clearly in 
mind, I want first to make it explicit. 
Theism is the hypothesis that the ultimate 
ground of the universe is intelligent will 
working out a moral purpose, in the course 
of which he consciously and specifically 
influences human fortunes. Keeping in 
mind this definition, which I believe to be 
true to the main current of historic 
Theism, let us isolate Theism from certain 
other non-Theistic hypotheses. 

1. The hypothesis of Deism is not 
Theism. Deism is a theory of God as the 
First Cause, who created the universe, 
wound it up, set it going, and then left it 
to itself. Deism is concerned primarily 
with getting things started. It is a sort 
of cosmic “kick-off.” But it flattens out 
under the impact of the stock question of 
childhood, “Who made God?’ Its self- 


- caused cause is seen to be merely a device 


for removing the problem of beginnings one 
step further into the eternities. 

_Deism was once a rather popular theory 
among heretical thinkers. It was held 
by Voltaire, Spencer, Thomas Payne, 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
and Benjamin Franklin. But later heretics 
have developed a better method of doing 
away with the apparently insoluble prob- 
lem of beginnings. They frankly rule it 

out of court as “incompetent, irrelevant, 
immaterial.” _Deism never aimed to 
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Author of “Humanism” 


provide the kind of God that Theism de- 
mands. The God of Deism restfully sur- 
veys the centuries in philosophical de- 
tachment. The God of Theism ‘worketh 
hitherto.” . 

2. The hypothesis of Pantheism is not 
Theism. Pantheism is the theory that God 
is the ultimate organism in whom all else 
exists; like cells in a living body, like 
atoms in molecules, like electrons in an 
atom, like kinks in the ether. He slumbers 
in the rock, blooms in the flower, and 


-thinks in man. Stones, vegetables, beasts, 


and men are part and parcel of God. 
Hence man’s will, purpose, and doings are 
of the very essence of God, and conse- 
quently cannot be the object of the con- 
scious and specific influence of God. The 
God of Pantheism is the All; the God of 
Theism is in and through all but not con- 
stituted of all. 

3. The hypothesis of the Absolute is not 
Theism. The Absolute is a philosophical 
God, not a theological God. In many pul- 
pits of the more liberal sort this philo- 
sophical God is preached by and to persons 
who think they have the practical God of 
religion. But already competent thinkers, 
both theologians and philosophers, are re- 
minding the less critical to beware of this 
Houdini-like substitution of one thing for 
another. . Of the Absolutist philosophers, 
Bradley and Bosanquet have stated pos- 
itively that the Absolute is not the equiv- 
alent of the God of religion. Of the theo- 
logians, Mackintosh and Beckwith have 
rejected the Absolute as a substitute for 
the God of religion. The Absolute is 
static; Theism is dynamic. 

4, The hypothesis of the logico-mathe- 
matical entity is not Theism. This entity 
is found at the end of a syllogism, when 
certain premises are accepted. It is a 
necessity of some types of mind. It is 
the ultimate framework of the old logic. 
It is the ground of order; the scheme of 
system; the major premise of math- 
ematics. But it is not the God of Theism. 
It is cold; Theism is warm. It is austere; 
Theism is friendly. It is implacable; 
Theism is forgiving. 

Those who have what they want in the 
God of Theism could not possibly be satis- 
fied with the entity of logico-mathematical 
necessity. 

5. The hypothesis of the cosmic tendency 


toward harmony is not Theism. That. 


there is a unifying principle in reality, 
that all things work together for one 
grand goal, that teamwork is of the very 
nature of being, is a theory widely held 
and ably defended. The idea is that how- 


ever different and conflicting things seem 
to us in the short run, in the long run the 
inherent trend toward universal harmony 
will win out; that good is the final goal 
of ill. It is not my purpose to marshal 
the evidence in behalf of this or any of the 
hypotheses here stated. Suffice it to say 
that many keen minds and good hearts 
have found this hypothesis both intellect- 
ually and emotionally satisfactory. But 
there is a world of difference between an 
inherent trend and the God who speaks 
world into existence. 

6. The hypothesis of subsistential values 
is not Theism. In “The New Rational- 
ism,’ Spaulding states at great length and 
in much detail, with extravagant under- 
lining, the distinction between subsistential 
values and existential facts. The absolute 
good, which never was on land or sea, is 
subsistential. The goodly man is existen- 
tial. It is the old distinction between the 
absolute circle and the round thing. There | 
is a hierarchy of values which never ex- 
isted, but which forever dwell in a factual 
void. To Spaulding, “God is Value, the 
active, ‘living’ principle of the conserva- 
tion of values and of their efficiency.” But 
this is hardly the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob—not to mention the God of both 
Modernists and Fundamentalists. 

7. The hypothesis of the principle of 
concretion is not Theism. This theory is 
set forth by Whitehead in “Science and 
the Modern World,” and is meant to serve 
a metaphysical purpose, as was Aristotle’s 
“Prime Mover.” Somehow, the hierarchic 
patterns must give form to actual occa- 
sions. The principle of this process is 
God. But God as the principle of concre- 
tion is hardly suitable for religious pur- 
poses. He is manifestly the handiwork of 
metaphysicians; not the God who creates 
and guides metaphysicians. Informed 
Theists will not accept the principle of 
concretion in exchange for the God who 
created patterns of being and who wove 
principles into the fabric of existence. 

8. The hypothesis of the spirit of 
Humanity is not Theism. This theory has 
intrigued many otherwise competent per- 
sons. It has a certain fascination for 
spiritually inclined radicals. It personifies 
eollective humanity, or humanity as it 
should be, or humanity as it is exemplified 
in its greatest souls. The God of this 
movement is a sort of Uncle Sam of 
Humanity, or a planetary John Bull, or a 
living flag. He is a symbol with power 
to stir multitudes. He sails the seven 
seas with the ship of Humanity. But if 
the good ship goes down, he goes with it. 
Hence it may be easily seen that the spirit 
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of Humanity is not the equivalent of the 
God of Theism, for the God of Theism will 
sail the seas of eternity after suns and 
moons and worlds have sunk into oblivion. 

9. The hypothesis of the élan vital is 
not Theism. While the élan vital theory 
was originally the private property of 
Henri Bergson, it has been espoused by 
innumerable worthies of the cloth, and 
has had temporary flirtations with men of 
letters. The whole theory of evolution 
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lends itself beautifully to this cosmic 
romance. And the terminology of the the- 
ory stirs one to the depths. ‘Urge,” 
“struggle,” “fight,” to mention only a few, 
are dynamic words. I have known min- 
isters to preach this gospel with all the 
fervor of a saint defending his Lord and 
Masftr. Nevertheless' the élan vital is ex- 
perimental. He does not know where he 
is going. He often turns round and goes 
back and starts again. He is constantly 
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looking abouf for new and]. 9s’ un- 
thought of experience. But  e God of 


Theism knows from all eternity what he 
wants and how to get it. ; 

So much for distinctions. 

Clearly there are sharp line ° of demar- 
cation between Theism and th other cos- 
mological theories; and while cheism has 
much to commend it, it still seems to me 
to be inadequate as a cosmology—but that 
is another story. 


Babson, Big Business, and the Church 


Looking into some of his recent not-quite-clear-headed ideas 


OGER BABSON has spoken again. A 


few years ago he made the discovery’ 


that righteousness not only exalteth a na- 
tion, but also makes for good business. 
It not only enhances a nation’s self- 
respect, but also pays good dividends. He 
has been ringing the changes upon this 
theme ever since. He has shown by in- 
genious charts and graphs that “during 
a period of prosperity, people become dis- 
honest, extravagant, and selfish; the in- 
terest in religion declines and people feel 
self-sufficient. This condition causes a re- 
action and the period of decline which 
follows. The decline continues until 
enough people see the error of their ways 
_to change the situation and substitute 
honesty for dishonesty, thrift for extraya- 
gance, and service for selfishness.” Then 
follows another revival of _ religion. 
. Churches are filled, religious activities are 
stimulated, and this continues until pros- 
perity again has its baneful effect and dis- 
honesty and extravagance and selfishness 
bring about another decline. This is the 
tragie cycle in which human civilization 
seems destined to move. 

For this, according to Mr. Babson, there 
is no corrective except that which is pro- 
vided by religion and the church. A re- 
vival of religion means good business; 
therefore, “Get religion.” An era of 
echurchgoing. means larger dividends; 
therefore, “Go to church.” We shall look 
far for a more thoroughgoing commer- 
cializing of religion than is found in these 
Babson letters, which later were amplified 
into a book which immediately took its 
place among the best sellers, “Religion 
and Business.” 

Until recently, Mr. Babson has posed as 
a friend of the church. He has frequently 
been a speaker at religious conventions, 
and has contributed occasionally to reli- 
gious journals.* He has recognized that 
the church has within its keeping -the 
only remedy for existing ills, and has also 
admitted that it is waging a heroic strug- 
gle against almost overwhelming odds. A 
special letter sent out in March of this 
year under the heading, “Why Business 
Men Do Not Attend Church,” begins with 

*The first interview on “Religion and Busi- 
ness” ever given by Mr. Babson was published 
in TH REGISTER, April 8, 1920, under the title 
“Tf I Were a Minister.” It was written by 
Edward H. Cotton; was in fact, the first evi- 


dence of Mr. Cotton’s genius as an interviewer, 
now everywhere recognized.—Tun EDITOR. 
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this statement: “In discussing this sub- 
ject, let us first go on record as to our 
stanch belief in the churches, both as to 
what they have accomplished and what 
they are accomplishing.” And he adds, 
“The churches are responsible for hold- 
ing civilization on its track.” To the 
churches, business men must continue to 
look for courage, faith, and inspiration: 
“courage to resist temptation, faith to 
cease from worry, and inspiration to do 
the hard thing.” 

In his latest utterance, before a gather- 
ing of business men, Mr. Babson has seen 
fit to join in the popular pastime of heck- 
ling the church. He declares that it is 
at least three hundred years behind the 
times. The great mass of the people are 
dropping away from it. Even those who 
remain loyal to it are held by devices 
quite other than religious. “The Catho- 
lics,” he says, “hold them by clinging to 
a superstitious ritual; the Presbyterians 
by an outworn creed, the Methodists by a 
great business organization. The Congre- 
gationalists worship freedom; the Unita- 
rians worship intellect, and the other de- 
nominations specialize along other lines.” 
In a sentence which affords as fine an 
example of a mixed metaphor as one could 
wish, he says that ‘none of these denomi- 
nations is meeting the problems of life 
fair and squarely, by putting religion in 
the laboratory test tube and letting the 
chips fall where they will.” 

Religion, according to Mr. Babson, is not 
a matter of ritual or creed or organiza- 
tion. 
duct by an appeal to the emotions. Preach- 
ers and Christian workers should study 
the problem from the scientific point of 
view in their effort to determine the na- 
ture of this appeal. Then they will not 
appeal to ignorance and superstition on 
the one hand, nor address themselves to 
the intellect on the other, but will appeal 
directly to the emotions, “to love, sym- 
pathy, hope, curiosity, and all the rest.” 
They will also be able to psychoanalyze 
individual members of their congregations, 
determine their desires, and predict and 
even dictate their conduct. And what can 
be done with the individual can be done 
with communities and cities and even the 
nation. Surely the wildest dreams of the 
psychoanalysts never went beyond this. 
Mr, Babson reminds one of an old- 


It is an attempt to determine con-. 


fashioned evangelist who has taken a ten 
weeks’ course in the new psychology. 

And yet his strictures upon the church 
are interesting, if only for their naive 
acceptance of the current criticism of the 
church and their failure to ask, Are these 
criticisms just? He seems to be afflicted 
with a sort of mental astigmatism which 
prevents him from seeing things in their 
right relations. Things that are contem- 
poraneous are not always related as cause 
and effect. It may be a fact that the 
Catholic Church emphaisizes ritual; the 
Presbyterian creed; the Methodist organ- 
ization,—but it does not follow that these 
are devised to hold their people nor that 
people are held by such devices. They 
represent their varying conceptions of the 
nature of religion and the church. Simi- 
larly, it may be a fact that Congregation- 
alists emphasize freedom and Unitarians 
the intellect, but this does not mean that 
one is emphasized to the exclusion of the 
other. It is all a matter of emphasis. 
Congregationalists are second only to Uni- 
tarians in their emphasis upon the neces- 
sity for a rational religion, and Unita- 
rians are second to none in their emphasis 
upon freedom. Here they are Congrega- 
tionalists par excellence. 

As to church attendance,—if there has 
been, as Mr. Babson alleges, a falling off, 
it is due to no one cause and admits of 
no one remedy. Men may seek for some 
other expression of their religious life be- 
cause they have become indifferent to the 
church, or they may become indifferent 
to the church because they have found some 
other means of expressing their religious 
life. Blanket verdicts are always danger- 
ous. One cannot indict a whole people. 
Neither can we indict a whole church. 
There are churches and churches, denomi- 
nations and denominations. When I hear 
any one say the church does this or the 
church fails to do that, I ask, “Of what 
church are you speaking?” Some churches 
manifest an almost childish fear of the 
truth. They seem to think that the in- 
erease of knowledge must mean the de- 
cline of faith. Other churches manifest 
an almost idolatrous regard for truth. 
They will accept nothing which cannot 
be scientifically demonstrated. One ex- 
treme is as illogical as the other. Some 
churches have abandoned a present faith 

(Continued on page 936) 
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“A Real Loss 


In the untimely death of Stuart P. Sherman, American letters have sustained a heavy loss. 
Although still on the sunny side of middle age, he had made a place for himself which it will be 


hard to fill. 


A discerning critic and charming writer, he exerted an influence of high value. 


Known to a widening circle of readers as the author of several volumes of essays, as well as many magazine 
articles of fine quality, he proved himself a genuine artist in the neglected field of literary criticism. As lit- 


erary editor of the New York Herald Tribune, he was becoming a marked figure. 


The editor of The World truly 


says of him: “He was a thorough scholar, with real reverence for literary and ethical tradition. His judgment 
was penetrating, his humor mellow, his interest in life—especially American life in all its phases—unquenchable. 
The sanity of his outlook was refreshing. In writing a brief and entertaining causerie or a profound critical 
analysis, his hand was equally unerring. It is but simple justice to say that it will be difficult to find some one 


to take his place.” 


Some Autumn Novels 


So far, the fiction published this autumn 
fas been little out of the ordinary. Every 
year, the output of novels increases. To- 
day, it is literally enormous. No single 
reader could hope to acquaint himself 
with it in its entirety. If that portion 
which has recently come our way fur- 
nished any criterion of the whole, its 
.quality is by no means equal to its quan- 
tity. The current novels vary in type. 
Among them there is much good work, 
but few, if any, masterpieces. Generally, 
they run true to form, being neither better 
nor worse than the earlier productions of 
their writers. 

Take, for example, the seven stories* 
which have recently come to the critic’s 
desk. They are as varied in form as in 


authorship. Four are English in origin; - 


two are by Americans; one by an Italian. 
One is a first book; the rest comes from 
seasoned veterans of the pen. One makes 
no pretension to being anything else than 
superficial fooling. Another is a mystery 
story; another is romance, pure and 
simple. Still another recounts adventure 
in the Far West. There is also a problem 
novel, centering, as usual, in sexology; 
while the two remaining consist in char- 
acter analysis, carried out with more or 
less artistic skill and power. None of 
them are lacking in interest. Yet, with 
possibly one exception, none are likely to 
add much to their authors’ reputations. 
Altogether safe it is to say that in a year, 
at most, they will be forgotten as though 
they had never been. 

Of the entire seyen which comprise this 
group, the lightest, in weight and texture, 
is Denis Mackail’s The Fortunes of Hugo. 
Airy as thistledown, making no preten- 
sions to substance, it is admirably fitted to 
while away an idle hour. Pure farce, it is 
amusing, clean, in its way by no means 
without excellence. A good book to give 
to an invalid, or to take on a journey by 
sea or land. In many respects, a model 
of its kind. 

In no way so successful is Bden Phill- 
potts’ Jig-Saw. Mr. Phillpotts is a recog- 
nized figure in Pnglish fiction. In literary 
_ geography, Devonshire is his by right of 
eminent domain, Some of his novels are 


masterpieces of their type. Of late, he has 
applied his gifts to writing mystery stories. 
Jig-Saw, the third of these, is distinctly 
inferior to A Voice in the Dark and The 
Grey Room. Neither in plot or narrative 
does it altogether carry conviction. Be- 
ginning with a problem apparently in- 
soluble—a miser found dead in a locked 
room lined with steel, its single window 
high above the street and bolted on the 
inside—successive chapters concern them- 
selves with the methods employed by a 
detective in ferreting out the murderer. 
There are some thrilling incidents. Of 
course, the crime, in the end, is laid at an 
unexpected door. But the final explana- 
tion is weak. For our own part, we found 
the conclusion falling far short of the ex- 
pectations awakened ‘by the earlier chap- 
ters. Although not wholly without merit, 
Jig-Saw is neither a great story of its kind, 
nor is it worthy of its author’s genitfs. 
The same thing can be said of May Sin- 
clair’s Far Hnd. In more ways than one, 
it is disappointing. ‘There are some de- 
lightful passages. The description of the 
country house with which the story opens 
is as fine as anything Miss Sinclair has 
ever written. But, almost immediately, 
the reader finds that he has been deceived. 
The writer leads us to expect that this is 
to be a tale, like Pinero’s Hnchanted Cot- 
tage, of the influence exerted by a house 
upon its inmates. But soon this idea is 
abandoned in favor of a sordid narrative 
of sexual irregularity, recounted in ex- 
cessive detail. We have the familiar tri- 
angle, this time composed of a novelist, 
his wife, and his unmoral typist; with the 
usual results. Only in its final pages does 
the original theme recur, to provide a happy 
ending which, ethically, is unjustified. 
In exchanging Far nd for The Under- 
standing Heart, the reader leaves the close 
air of a room reeking with patchouli for 
the pine-scented atmosphere of the great 
outdoors. For the moment, Peter B. Kyne 
has ignored Cappy Ricks to picture the 
romance of Monica Dale, pretty mistress 
of Bogus Lookout, and Tony Garland, stal- 
wart ranger of the San Dimas National 
Forest, stationed at Tantrum Meadows. 
Naturally, in their case, the course of true 
love runs far from smooth. Misunder- 
stanlings, forest fires, an escaped convict, 
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even a missing will, all contribute to the 
entanglement, contriving to keep the lovers 
apart until the final chapter. Mr. Kyne 
writes with breezy simplicity. Untroubled 
by deeper motives, he tells a story well. 
His pages are fragrant with the at- 
mosphere of the great open spaces. His 
conversation rings true; and his character 
drawing is lifelike. His Uncle Charley, 
storekeeper and hoary sinner, is worthy 
of Bret Harte at his best. 

Romance of a contrasting and more sub- 
stantial variety lurks between the covers 
of Bellarion the Fortunate. For the mise 
enscéne of his latest venture into the 
domain of story-telling, Rafael Sabatini 
has turned to medieval Italy in the days 
when the entire peninsula was harried by 
the internecine strife of Guelsh and 
Ghibelline. There is a good deal of it, 
the tale covering almost four hundred 
and fifty closely printed pages. But per- 
sist to the end, and you will bring away 
from their perusal a vivid picture of a 
stirring era, which forms the background 
for the rise to fame and fortune of a young 
knight-errant who from the condition of a 
nameless waif fights his way upward to 
leadership and power. The road thither 
leads through hairbreadth escapes, duels, 
and battles galore. Bellarion, “Half god, 
half beast,” as the Princess Valeria calls 
him, has a wondrous faculty for con- 
founding his enemies, no less than the gifts 
of a great military commander. In love, 
his success is not so conspicuous. But, 
considered as a whole, the story is less in- 
teresting so far as its hero is concerned 
than as the picture of an era. It abounds 
in fights and sieges, plots and conspiracies, 
described in language as colorful as it is 
vigorous. Although in no way comparable 
to its author’s Scaramouche, Bellarion has 
its own merits deserving of due praise. 

Very different from the foregoing are 
the two novels still awaiting our comment. 
These are types of that much more difficult 
variety of story-telling, the psychological 
novel. To take a single personality, dis- 
sect it, reveal its strength and weakness 
through its relationships with others, its 
reaction to environment, as well as how it 
appears seen through the eyes of other 
people, calls for imaginative and descrip- 
tive gifts of a high order. This is the 
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definite aim which Noel Forrest has set 
for himself. A first novel is naturally en- 
titled to tender handling by its critics. 
But Ways of Escape need not plead benefit 
of inexperience. For a young writer, it is 
a piece of work surprisingly mature. Its 
theme is the life of an egotist, a contem- 
porary Sir Willoughby Patterne, a suc- 
cessful architect, able, domineering, self- 
satisfied, who compels his wife and chil- 
dren to conform to his theories of what is 
best. Their several ways of rebellion, to- 
gether with the successive blows to his 
pride which eventually humiliate him, 
make up the story. The figure of Stephen 
Heath is far from attractive; but it is 
painted with a skill that is little short of 
masterly. The other personages who 
surround him, Adeline, Terry, Basil, Rosa- 
mund, Tony, Paul Kenyon, are equally 
human. Incidentally, the life of a small 
English city is sympathetically portrayed. 
Perhaps the most notable feature of all is 
the restraint exercised by the author. 
Never indulging in sentimentality or a 
tendency to undue explanation, he indi- 
eates the conditions leading to certain 
events, and is then content to leave the 
consequences to the imagination of his 
readers. If Mr. Forrest is able to sustain 
the level of excellence reached in his first 
story, he is likely to go far. 

For Joseph G. Lincoln’s The Big Mogul, 
we have only words of hearty praise. Like 
all his other books, it is a story of Cape 
Cod, told in the same good-humored spirit 
which the American public has come to 
know and love. Here we have the same 
Joe Lincoln, but with a difference. For 
The Big Mogul gives evidence of maturing 
powers. Mr. Lincoln, unquestionably, is 
growing up! His fun is a trifle less up- 
roarious, the laughter not quite so full- 
throated as of yore. The plot also goes 
deeper. Its paramount .concern is less 
with incident than with character analysis. 
Like Noel Forrest’s Ways of Hscape, The 
Big Mogul is the full-length portrait of an 
egotist. Cap’n Foster Townsend is the 
rich man of a small Cape town, who, in 
all neighborhood affairs, social, eccle- 
siastical, political, lords it over his neigh- 
bors. Only when he attempts to regulate 
his niece’s love affairs does he meet with 
failure. This, coupled with the loss of 
much of his property, produces a change of 
heart. The period of the story is the late 
seventies of the last century. Various 
characters, Nabby and Varunas Gifford, 
Reliance Clark and her half-brother, Mil- 
lard Fillmore Clark, with their quaint say- 
ings, supply the humorous element familiar 
to all of Mr. Lincoln’s readers. But Foster 
Townsend remains throughout the central 
figure. He dominates the scene. A 
genuine American type, this village tyrant 
approaches a real work of art. True to 
life, of him his creator may well be proud. 
Although The Big Mogul lacks the dra- 
matic power of Rugged Water, or the pic- 
_turesque quaintness of Shavings, or the 
laughter-proyoking qualities of Hwtricating 
Obadiah, it is almost as successful, albeit 
in a quieter way. We congratulate Mr. 
Lincoln upon having fished in deeper 
waters, and made a good haul! 

; A.R. H. 


*Tup FortuNnrS OF Hugo. By Denis Mackail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


.cially of a religious nature. 


The Christian Register 


Jie-Saw. By Hden Phillpotts. New York: 
The Macmillian Company. $2.00. 

Far Env. By May Sinclair. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. $ 

Tun UNDERSTANDING Hart. By Peter B. 
Kyne. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

BELLARION THE FORTUNATR.~ 
Rafael Sabatini. Boston: 
Company. $2.50. 

Ways or Escape. By Noel Forrest. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

THe Bie Mocun. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 


A Romance. By 
Houghton Mifflin 


Anglo-Catholicism 


THE FINDING OF THE Cross. By H. Herman, 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

Mrs. Herman, who died in 1923, was the 
wife of a Presbyterian minister in Aus- 
tralia and for ten years a journalist in 
London, contributing to TUnglish and 
American periodicals many articles, espe- 
The Lenten 
studies in this little volume first appeared 
in the Church Times and are now printed 
by her husband as embodying her best 
and ripest thought. There are seven 
chapters, with headings that well indicate 
the mystic trend of Mrs. Herman’s 
thought; as, “The Joy of Penitence,” “The 
Mystery of Mortification,” “The Treasure 
of Silence,” ete. Mrs. Herman’s mysticism 
drew her unto the Chureh of England, 
where she found satisfaction in associa- 
tion with the Anglo-Catholic party; and 
these studies will prove more profitable 
for that type.of mind than for those who 
seek the more rational way. It should be 
said, however, that the book is beautifully 
written and contains many helpful sug- 
gestions for the spiritual life. F. &. 8, 


A New Perspective 

THE MIND or THE NEGRO AS REFLECTED IN 
Lerfors WriITteN DurIn@ THE CRISIS, 1800— 
1860. Carter Goodwin Woodson, Editor. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc. $5.25. 

The objectives and the method pursued 
by this Association rank it among the 
highest of our research bodies. This is a 
volume ponderous in size, but well repaying 
careful reading by any citizen whose judg- 
ment is responsive to the value of uncon- 
scious witnesses. To the careful student 
of the time involved, it is invaluable in 
that it presents so much significant ma- 
terial recorded only in the files of the 
Liberator, to which access for most is im- 
possible. The reading of its suggestive 
pages should be avoided by any who have 
tenacious convictions and prejudices con- 
cerning the Negro not subject to modifica- 
tion. It should be avoided, also, by the 
apostles of racial generalizations and their 
followers, like Lothrop Stoddard and Pro- 
fessor McDougal, for this record makes 
their generalizations appear absurd. In the 
future, skilled students of our country’s 
history, “angling,” as Dr. Crothers puts 
it, “in the pools of oblivion,” will find a 
valuable pool right here. Motives and 
impulses, once bulking so large that they 
completely filled the horizon of multitudes, 
will be disclosed in a new perspective, to 
the end that the consciously written his- 
tories of this period, long accepted as 
authentic, will be radically humanized, A 
study of the colonization schemes in Liberia 


" guecess.” 
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and Canada can be complete without ref- 
erence to this volume. Letters from the 
most illiterate and from the most dis- 
tinguished are included; to them, in the 
future, students of psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology will come for side lights 
on their work. Very properly, in the In- 
troduction has been inserted the peace 
plan of Benjamin’ Banneker, the noted 
Negro mathematician and astronomer of 


the eighteenth century. In 1793 Banneker 


presented his plan for peace as an im- 
provement on the Federal Constitution. 
He wanted to see a Secretary of Peace | 
established in the President’s Cabinet, 
with powers equal to those of other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. Few state papers 
of that period, or of this present date for 
that matter, surpass this one. 

No collection of Americana can fail to 
include this and all other publications 
bearing the imprint of this Association. 

W.F.G. 


A Story of Success 


Susan SHANE. By Roger Burlingame. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Susan Shane was barely in her teens 
when she realized that the entire responsi- 
bility of the family rested upon her. Un- 
less she saved them, they would all perish 
—the shiftless Irish father, lost in his flute 
dreams; the tubercular mother; the prof- — 
ligate uncle, and the two small children. . 
Susan could not very well help being a 
success ; it was an absolute necessity. But 
she did not stop at the idea of merely 
supporting the family: “I swear from 
now thenceforward to let no weakness, no 
love for man, nothing at all interfere with 
my life and my business and my great 
This “great success” was per- 
fectly definite in Susan’s mind. The rise 


‘of a farm girl to the head of a Fifth 


Avenue catering establishment was care- 
fully mapped out, and consistently fol- 
lowed. Fortune did not smile contin- 
uously; but as strength comes from 
struggle, the end was not unduly delayed. 
Men authors never seem to hesitate to 
characterize a woman. Mr. Burlingame 
has expended much thought and energy in 
making Susan a real personage. He has 
succeeded in giving a good portrait; but 
does she live and breathe? At least, she 
is much more alive than the rest of the 
company, unless one excepts David. He 
might easily be considered real; for he is 
an artist, and ordinary people never do 
understand men so gifted. Susan’s will 
power is so strong that she can completely 
hypnotize men. Two came under her spell, 
both suitable and yet neither obviously 
“the” one. One suspects that the author 
shares the reader’s feelings of doubt as to 
which she will take, for he protects him- 
self by slipping in a give-away sentence 
quite a long way from the end. Were it 
not for this, the outcome would be in 
question up to the final bit. } 

Susan Shane is not Mr. Burlingame’a: 
first novel. You Too was published two — 
years ago. He is decidedly worth 
watching. H..M.Be 
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The Lost Castle 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful 
Princess named Victoria Adelaide Marie 
who received as a gift, a wonderful Castle. 

Now the reason Castle Flintshire was 
wonderful is because from the outside no 
Castle was to be seen at all; but when 
_ the great portals were open even so much 

as a crack, you could catch a glimpse that 
told you immediately, that no Castle could 
be more magic. Why—it held everything 
you would expect to find in a Castle, and 
many wonders besides! 

Castle Flintshire was so necessary to 
the happiness of the Princess that when 
she went for a long ocean voyage, to stay 
for months in a land she never had seen, 
the noble Castle was transported from its 
lovely English surroundings, that the 
Princess Victoria Adelaide Marie might 
still enjoy the safety and comforts to 
which she had been accustomed. 

The Princess had none of the discom- 
forts of the long journey, and not one of 
the troublesome details about it to ar- 
range. Hverything was looked after by 
her faithful companion—her Lady-in- 
Waiting, the Lady Lucille. Lady Lucille 
was much older than the Princess, and 
was like a mother to her. To Lady Lucille, 
therefore, the great key of the Castle was 
intrusted, and upon the arrival of Castle 


Flintshire, she herself would have the 


honor of unfastening the curious lock. 
Lady Lucille so appreciated the impor- 
tance of guarding well this key, that she 
kept it with her day and night. And not- 
withstanding the rather unwieldy shape 
and size of the key, wore it securely fas- 
tened to her wrist-watch by day, and 
tucked the key underneath her pillow 
each night. 
Upon the long railway journey that fol- 
lowed the sea-voyage, something so tragic 
happened, that while the Princess Victoria 
Adelaide Marie shed no tears over it, but 
through it all kept her sweet smile and 
lost no color from her delicate pink cheeks, 
her Lady-in-Waiting did exactly the op- 
posite. She wept more tears than even 
the Court Lord of the Treasury could have 
eounted, for all his skill at quick figuring. 
Her usually happy, up-curving lips drew 
down at the corners so pathetically, it 
would have made your own lips do the 
same out of sympathy. And as for her 
two delicate pink cheeks, why—they lost 
that color so quickly, that it was as though 
a beautiful sunrise should suddenly fade 
out of the morning sky, and leave only 
the dull whitish gray that comes before 
_ the sun tints up the dullness! 

= began in so happy a way 
sign of it beforehand. 


The Princess and her Lady-in-Waiting 
were traveling—not in state, but like any 
ordinary travelers. The Princess, in con- 
Sequence, wore no crown and royal robes; 
neither was Lady Lucille garbed in quaint 
head-dress and long, silken gown. More- 
over, they occupied the same seat in the 
day-coach, and when it seemed best that 
the Princess should take a bit of rest, 
the Lady Lucille arranged her own travel- 
ing-cloak as a softer covering upon the 
seat-cushion, and comfortably settled the 
Princess. When the Princess’ eyelids 
closed, the Lady-in-Waiting took the va- 
eant seat across the aisle where she could 
keep watch and ward of her Highness. 

As Lady Lucille made sure that the 
Castle key was as secure as ever upon 
her left wrist, and was contenting herself 
with gazing out of the window, since she 
could no longer converse with the Princess 
until the royal nap was over, the happy 
part of the tragedy began. A hand ap- 
peared clasping the top of the seat in front 
of her, and then she saw a head. Two 
blue eyes and a smiling mouth fairly 
beamed at her, and a friendly voice said,— 

“Turn it over !” 

“Turn what over?” asked Lady Lucille 
politely. 

“Why, the seat, of course! What else 
should you suppose?” was the surprising 
answer with question ending. “Then we 
ean talk.” 

Now the Lady-in-Waiting was no gossip, 
but she was sociable by nature, and fond 
of children. It could do no harm to talk 
softly with this child while the Princess 
slept; so she helped her neighbor turn 
over the seat, and enjoyed hearing the 
many interesting things the child who said 
her name was Doris, had to tell. Doris 
was under the charge of the conductor, 
and Daddy and Mother would meet her at 
the end of her journey, which would be 
the very next stop, though there would be 
another hour before that stop was reached. 

Just here, a man selling fruit came 
down the aisle, and Lady Lucille bought 
six fine red apples. But as she handed one 
to the child, her hand-bag slipped to the 
floor, and as she had not yet snapped the 
clasp after dropping her small change- 
purse into the bag, several articles fell 
from the bag. Doris helped her look 
under both seats and recover the various 
things, but was so energetic about it that 
she knocked her own coat from the seat, 
and out of an inner pocket tumbled her 
trunk check, extra money supposed to be 
pinned safely in, and a silver pencil. 
They both laughed at this spilling-party 
they had. In searching for Doris’s ar- 


ticles, they found one or two more of 
Lady Lucille’s, and when at last every 
stray object was counted and stowed. 
away securely, so much of the hour had 
passed that it seemed as though it was no 
time at all after Doris had eaten her 
second apple, and Lady Lucille had read 
aloud one of the stories from the child's 
magazine, before the conductor came to 
see that his charge had her things ready 
because the train was nearly at her 
stopping-place. 

Lady Lucille had the happiness of seeing 
from the car-window, the meeting of Doris 
and the parents. She saw them as they 
thanked the conductor and kissed Doris; 
and smiled when the child waved at her. 

It was ever so lonely when the train 
moved on, for the child had been a pleasant 
companion. The Princess still slept. So 
the Lady-in-Waiting looked once more to 
see that every article was surely back in 
the dropped hand-bag, and it was then that 
she discovered the tragedy. To be sure, 
the articles were there, but one of them 
had undergone a change. It was a small 
bit of metal, but, somehow or other, it did 
not look familiar. The size and shape 
alone appeared all right. But the mark- 
ings upon the metal were strange. It was 
this discovery that took the delicate pink 
from the cheeks of the Lady-in-Waiting, 
and no wonder, for that bit of metal was 
nothing less than so magic a part of Flint- 
shire Castle, that without it, or with any 


Barberries 
In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone 
wall i 
' The barberries lean in thin autumnal 
air: 
Just when the fields and garden-plots 
are bare, 
And ere the green leaf takes the tint of 
fall, 
They come, to make the eye a festival! 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 


Sentence Sermon _ 
O Beauty, handiwork of the Most High, 
Where’er thou art, He tells his Love to 
man; . 
And lo, the day breaks, and all the 
shadows flee! 
—Henry van Dyke. 


alteration of the metal’s markings, never 
again would the key open the portals of 
Castle Flintshire for the reason that there 
would no longer be any Castle Flintshire! 
Not every day does a Castle disappear so 
completely as that, you may believe! 
There was one fine thing among the 
other fine things about the Lady-in- 
Waiting. She never was afraid to confess 
her faults. And no sooner was the Prin- 
cess Victoria Adelaide Marie wide awake, 
than humbly the Lady Lucille told her 
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everything, blaming herself for so innocent 
a thing as even speaking to a child. The 
Lady Lucille had no doubt the altering of 
the markings upon that magic metal was 
a punishment for not keeping strictly to 
her own affairs. And after hearing all 
her Lady-in-Waiting had to say, the Prin- 
cess proved herself really a Princess, by 
keeping up that brave, sweet smile, and 
retaining all of the delicate pinkness of 
her cheeks. After all, were not she and 
the Lady Lucille the same? Were they not 
still able to travel to the journey’s end? 

And at that journey’s end, it was found, 
indeed, that Castle Flintshire had dis- 
‘appeared, true to the tradition about its 
magically marked metal. But, do you 
know, miracles often happen. Hyen a van- 
ished Castle can be made to reappear. In 
the instance of this lost Castle Flintshire, 
merely an advertisement in the newspaper 
of the city in which Doris left the train. 
made the miracle happen. 

In case you cannot solve every mystery 
concerning the lost Castle, you shall hear 
it now. 

Know, then, if you have not already 
guessed, that the metal of magic markings 
was a trunk check. In the double accident 
of the spilling episode, the wrong check 
fell to the lot of the Lady-in-Waiting, who 
luckily remembered the child’s name was 
Doris Wentworth and that she left the 
train at Rochester, New York. 

The reason the Lady-in-Waiting was 


Doris and the Little White Rooster 
MARGARET HILL 


Since she was three, Doris Brown had 

lived with her father on. their chicken 
ranch in the Sierra foothills. She couldn’t 
remember her mother even a little, but 
she and her father were such chums that 
nothing seemed missing in her happy 
world. Now Doris was eight, and all 
summer a little cloud had hung over the 
busy, sunshiny weeks. 
' “No,” Father said firmly every time 
school was mentioned, “No use putting it 
off any longer. Wouldn’t be right if I let 
you stay home with me another year.” 

“But I can read, Daddy,” begged Doris, 
scattering corn meal and chopped eggs 
to a penful of downy, cheeping baby 
chicks. ‘And spell.” 

“No use teasing,” Father insisted. “May- 
be you think I’ll not miss my housekeeper 
and general helper,” he added gently. 


“-"Nisn’t as if school were fifty miles 
away.” 

' “Tis two,’ said. Doris. | “And you 
said”— . 

“Yes. That you’d have to walk to 


school mornings, but that I’d call for you 
every day and drive you home.” 

“Tf you’d drive me both ways’— 

But Father walked briskly toward the 
barn. “All settled,’ he said. “Walk 
mornings, that’s the rule, Doris. Come 
along now, and help me hitch up Ben. 
We must jog to town to-day for all kinds 
of supplies. Did you water the turkeys?” 

-Doris nodded, and looked so gloomy that 
Father took her hand and raced her to 
the barn. “Ever hear of mountains out 
of molehills?” he asked. “‘No lack of moun- 
tains do we have, so I wouldn’t make any 
unnecessary new ones if I were you.” 


~The Christian Register 


tempted to make the acquaintance of 
Doris, was that the Lady Lucille was also 
a child alone upon a journey. Her journey 
was longer, but although but two years 
older than Doris, Lady Lucille was equal 
to it. 
trip to Chicago were made successfully. 

Her Royal Highness, the Princess Vic- 
toria Adelaide Marie was little Lady 
Lucille Windsor’s doll—no wonder the 
Princess could still smile and keep her 
color when told of the tragedy! 


As for the lost Castle—why, Castle 


Flintshire was a curious chest—almost like 


a great portable trunk! It did not look in 
the least like a Castle from the outside, 
but, ah, when Castle Flintshire was placed 
upon end, and the curious, old key un- 
locked the outer door and an inner door 
as well, you never could forget the sight, 
for skilled workmen had fitted it with 
everything a doll Princess possibly could 
wish in a Castle! 

And the end of the tale is as fairy-like 
as the beginning, in a way, for if, upon 
the finding of the lost Castle, the Princess 
Victoria Adelaide Marie added nothing to 
her sweet smile and delicate color, you 
will be glad to hear that her Lady-in- 
Waiting recovered not only her own happy 
smile, but also even a healthier pink color. 
So far as I know, there is no reason why 
the owners of Castle Flintshire should not 
live happily ever after. 

[All rights reserved] 


."“Not a house the whole two miles, and 
such ’hormous pine trees’— 

“And such a brave little girl to walk 
straight through the friendly woods every 
morning’— ; 


“Once there was a wildcat; Jimmy said 


so” — 

“Once there was a tiger in India, you 
tell Jimmy. And of course Tip’s going 
with you every morning. Now we'll not 
talk about it any more.” 

“Tip’s not you.” Doris put her hand on 
Tip’s dark head, which was always close 
to her. And Tip rubbed against his small 
mistress and assured her with his brown 
eyes that he was her slave forever. 

“Tip’s better than ten policemen,’ said 
Father, who had, two years. before, 
bought the best police puppy he could 
find, and taught him that his chief duty 
in life was to take care of Doris. 

A silent ride to town they had behind 
old Ben. Yes, the little cloud was gather- 
ing.' To Father the cloud meant that he 
didn’t want his little girl to grow up in 
the mountains and be always afraid wn- 
less he were with her. Careful, yes— 
but not afraid. “Can’t let her go on being 
afraid of nothing; she’ll never be happy” 
—thus ran his thoughts. 

And to Doris the cloud meant that she 
would have to walk two miles through 
the woods every morning without Father. 
School itself she didn’t dread—just the 
getting there. 

“Hoo-hoo! Doris!’ called Father one 
morning about three weeks later. 

“Here! In the turkey pen! Chasing 
out that little white rooster again! He 
won’t stay with his own family! Flaps 
over his own fence and in with the 
turkeys a hundred times a day!” 


Both the sea-voyage and the railway- — 
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A Little Pool 
MARGARET McBRIDE HOSS 


I know a quiet little pool 

Fringed by grasses green and cool; 
Flecked by lily pads, whose floats 

I like to think are faérie boats. 

On the soft and mossy ground, 
Shiny pebbles may be found; 

And through all the drowsy day, 
One may watch the fish at play. 


When the sun creeps off to rest, 
And the night is silver dressed, 
Tiny stars leave their high places 
‘And come down to wash their faces 
In the waters, deep and cool, 

Of my quiet little pool. 


“They’re all big enough to let out now, 
chickens and turkeys, both. Do them 
good to roam around. 
about your white friend there any more. 
Let him go where he wants to.” 

And with the big awkward turkeys went 
little white rooster, day in, day out, week 
in, week out, even roosting with 
at night. 

“He’s the littlest of his own family, 
too,” laughed Doris, as she and Father 
watched him one day. “If he were a big 
white rooster, he wouldn’t look quite so 
funny.” 

“That’s why I like him,” said Father, 
chuckling at the importance of little white 
rooster strutting his little legs almost off 
to keep pace with the long-legged turkeys, 
who never paid any attention to him. “All 
in his mind’s eye, you see. So long as 
he himself thinks he’s a turkey, what dif- 
ference what anybody else thinks? Most 
little white roosters might be afraid to 
roost all night in a lonely oak tree, instead 
of in a safe henhouse—but not he. He 
decided he’d be turkey-minded, in’ spite of 
what he looks like. Some pluck !” 

“Oh !” said Doris. 

“Learned quite a secret, hasn’t he?” went 
on Father with an air of innocence. “Lots 
of people might get along better if they 
lived up to little white rooster’s ideas.” 

“You mean’—began Doris. 

“T mean he’s our mascot,” said Father, 
with the same innocent air. 

“__that if I felt, inside, that I was big 
as a giant, I’d walk to school, right 
through the woods, and I wouldn’t be a 
speck afraid’— 

“R-r-r-r-r!”” crowed little white rooster. 

“Three cheers for Doris! That's what 
he says!” shouted Father, tossing Doris 
over his head as if she were two. 

“Put me down, Daddy!” ordered that 
small person. “I’m too big! I’m bigger’n 
you think! You ask little white rooster 
how big I am!” And laughing like two 
children, Father and Doris raced for the 
house, Tip loping at their heels. ; 

And that’s the way little white rooster 
taught Doris not to be afraid of imaginary 
things. If, once in a while, a little shiver 
ran up her back about anything, all she 
had to do was look at little white rooster 
strutting over the farm like the biggest 


Needn’t bother 


them 


turkey of them all, and straightway that - 


little shiver turned into a laugh. How 
could she be afraid? Nobody would be 
outdone by a little, long-stepping white 
rooster who had determined to be a turkey 
in spite of all handicaps. — 
[All rights reserved] _ 
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- Mission Season Opens i in Tennessee 
Dr. Westwood at Memphis, October 17-24 


HE FIFTH SEASON of Unitarian 

preaching missions conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will open at 
Memphis, Tenn., on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 17, when Dr. Horace Westwood will 
speak from the pulpit of the First Uni- 
tarian Church on “The Gospel According 
to Unitarianism.” The Memphis mission 
will continue for eight days, ending on 
the following Sunday evening. Rev. 
Henry F. Waring, minister of the church, 
an advisory committee of parish workers, 
and the entire church are co-operating to 
make this mission bear fruit for the lib- 
eral cause in a State that has given leg- 
islative protection to a reactionary ortho- 
dox interpretation of the first chapter 
of Genesis. 

Dr. Westwood’s topies for the week-day 
evening meetings of the Memphis mission 
will be as follows: Monday, October 18, 
“Why Unitarians Follow Jesus”; Tuesday, 
“The Modernist View of the Bible”; 
Wednesday, “Will Science Abolish God?” 
Thursday, “Did Jesus Die for the Sins 
of the World?’ Friday, “Immortality in 
the Light of Modern Thought.” At the 
Sunday morning service on October 24, Dr. 
Westwood has been inyited to fill the pul- 
pit. He will preach on “The Secret 
Springs of Suggestion and Prayer.” In 
the evening he will give his final mission 
address, on ‘“‘What My Religion Has Done 
for Me.” 

Four other eight-day missions are 
scheduled for the autumn and early win- 
ter, with Dr. Westwood as the preacher. 
These are the places and times: Bloom- 
ington, Ill., October 31—-November 7; Provi- 
dence, R.I., the First and Westminister 
Churches co-operating, with meetings in 
the First Church, November 14-21; Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, at St. John’s Protestant 
Church, November 28—December 5; Salina, 
Kan., at Plymouth Congregational Church, 
which recently entered the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship, December 12-19. In addition, 
there will be a number of shorter mis- 
sions, with other preachers ~ giving the 
addresses. 

In order that Dr. Westwood could de- 
vote his time to the League’s mission pro- 
gram, his parish in Toledo, Ohio, gener- 
ously gave him leave of absence on full 
salary; and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, as its contribution to the enter- 
prise, is obtaining and financing supplies 
for Dr. Westwood’s pulpit during his ab- 
sence. Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany will 
preach at Toledo, October 17, 24, and 31. 
Other preachers engaged are Rev. A. C. 
McGiffert, Jr., November 7; Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, November 14; Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, November 28; Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, December 5; and Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton, December 12 and 19. 

Not only the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation but the Women’s Alliance and 
the Young People’s Religious Union are 
co-operating, each in its own way, with 


the League in this year’s mission program. 


Thus the missions have become a joint 
tional enterprise, with the League 
for the missions and supplying 


denomina 
ise ® executive direction and publicity. 


Two excellent features of former mis- 
sions will be retained, the question-box and 
the consultation hours. Attendants at the 
meetings may deposit questions on reli- 
gion in a box specially provided for that 
purpose. The mission preacher will en- 
deavor to answer the questions either on 
the night they are submitted or at the 
following meeting. A certain hour, usually 
from 4.30 to 5.30 p.m, will be set aside 
for those persons who wish to talk with 
Dr. Westwood on their personal religious 
problems. 

The Memphis mission will be the forty- 
third to be conducted by the League since 
its first experimental mission at St. Louis, 
Mo., in November, 1921. From 1922 to 
1924, Dr. William L. Sullivan served ex- 
clusively as the League mission preacher. 
Both Dr. Sullivan, in Catholicism, and 
Dr. Westwood, in Methodism, had been 
signally successful in mission work before 
they became Unitarian. It was Dr. West- 
wood himself who, more than any other 
single person, first suggested preaching 
missions to the League as one of its major 
undertakings. 

Speaking at the annual convention of 
the League in Washington, D.C., on the 
possibilities of such missions, Dr. West- 
wood sketched the chaotie state of reli- 
gion in America; then declared: 

“The situation presents an unparalleled 
opportunity for the liberal churches of 
America. Fundamentalism owes its 
strength to the fact that it is united, 
and has the conviction that it is the 
custodian of spiritual values. The tragedy 
of liberalism is that it is disunited and 
in many cases indefinite. The situation 
is such, however, that I believe the type 
of liberal churches we represent should 
eapture the heart and mind of America. 
I believe that we are on the eye of a great 
movement which will do for our time what 
John Wesley did for his in the eighteenth 
century. Liberalism is about to find its 
soul and to become conscious of the fact 
that it possesses a great evangel, and in 
the consciousness of this it will unify its 
forces. 

“The preaching missions conducted by 
the Unitarian Church in this country are 
a manifestation of the beginning of this 
evangelical movement. Within the last 
five years literally hundreds of persons 
have heard for the first time the gospel 
of the liberal evangel, and I believe that 
we shall see within the next ten years a 
type of liberal evangelist arise who will 
bring the weight of scientific knowledge 
and the testimony of the historical process 
to bear upon and to testify to the funda- 
mental values of the spiritual life.” 


Sr. Pavurt, Mrnn.—Rev. Frederick M. 
Bliot is devoting the five Sunday morn- 
ings of October to an exposition of the 
fundamental beliefs of the Unitarian 
faith. Questions and comments, and ap- 
pointments with individuals and groups 
to discuss points raised by the sermons, 
are welcomed. 
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Edward H. Cotton Writes 
Life of Charles W. Eliot 


Edward H. Cotton, known for his inter- 
views with illustrious men and women, 
published in THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
other papers, has written a life of Charles 
W. Eliot, which will be published by Small, 
Maynard and Company, the middle of 
October. Mr. Cotton has been gathering 
material for this work for a number of 
years. The book was about ready for 


-publication in January, 1926, but defer- 


ence was made to the wish of Dr. Eliot 
that no biography be published while 
he lived. 

The book is a complete account of the 
public life of Dr. Eliot, treating of his 
career from his boyhood in Boston, Mass., 
through his forty years’ administration of 
Harvard University and his activities 
since 1909 as the first citizen of the United 
States, to his death at Northeast Har- 
bor, Me. 

Mr. Cotton is well qualified to write 
such a biography; his numerous inter- 
views have familiarized him with the 
essentials of personality. He has written 
two books on Theodore Roosevelt: ‘The 
Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt,” and “Theo- 
dore Roosevelt the American.” Mr. Cot- 
ton is minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Marblehead, Mass. 


For Volunteer Social Worker 


The Family Welfare Society of Boston, 
Mass., offers a series of eight lectures for 
volunteers, giving an idea of what the 
work is and how to go about it. The 
course is given at the Society’s head- 
quarters, 41 Hawkins Street, on Wednes- 
day mornings, beginning October 27. 
The lectures are supplemented by prac- 
tical work under the direction of trained 
workers in the various districts of the 
Society throughout Boston. 

“The best professionals,’ says a state- 
ment from the Society, “know the value 
of the volunteer who will bring to social 
work such simple and fundamental quali- 
ties as desire really to help, regularity 
and dependability, and an open mind to 
learn. Such service, if only for a few 
hours a week, may be a help to the busy 
professional and to the families touched. 
It is surely a privilege and help to the 
person who gives it. It is a contribution 
to a great cause. Church members, by 
their very membership, should feel called 
to serve, and to try to add knowledge to 
good desires.” 


Preachers at Milwaukee 


During the year’s leave of absence of 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, who is making a 
trip around the world, the pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis., will be filled by supplies. Following 
is the schedule as so far arranged: Octo- 
ber 3, Dr. Curtis W. Reese; October 10-31, 
Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School; November, entire 
month, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen; Decem- 
ber, President Franklin C. Southworth of 
Meadville; January, 1927, Prof. Charles 
H. Lyttle. 
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Babson, Big Business, 
and the Church 


(Continued from page 9380) 


in God and put their trust in the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Other 
churches recognize that the God who was, 
is now and ever shall be. He is every- 
where present and everywhere operative, 
and he speaks to men to-day just as truly 
as to men of old. Some churches are 
class institutions, having their mission 
among the privileged few. Other churches 


are truly people’s churches, characterized > 


by an absence of class consciousness and 
of anything upon which that conscious- 
ness could be based. Some churches con- 
fine their activities within the realm of 
personal ethics and personal religion; but 
the great majority of churches have al- 
ways recognized that the development of 
personal character has, as its supreme 
end, the fitting of the individual for more 
and better service in and for the kingdom 
of God. Some churches are still prevented 
from occupying the larger field of the 
world, because of a mistaken devotion to 
their own little denominational province; 
but the slight significance attached to de- 
nominational distinctions to-day, the ease 
with which both ministers and laymen 
cross and recross denominational lines, 
and the multitudinous attempts to fed- 
erate the churechés and secure at least 
a working union, afford ample proof that 
denominationalism has had its day and 
soon will have ceased to be. 

Thus, Mr. Babson’s strictures are true 
of certain churches and false of others. 
If some churches have already made the 
changes which adapt them to the larger 
needs of the present-day world, it is only 
fair to assume that ultimately they will 
be made by all. Furthermore, they will 
be made in response to forces already 
working within the churches and not in 
response to pressure from without. It is 
-not necessary that an army go forward 
all at once. The only demand is that it 
go forward. It is not for those who 
have discarded all impedimenta, theologi- 
cal or otherwise, in order to be pioneers, 
to cast slurs upon those who have tarried 
awhile that they may conserve all the good 
that the past has had, including some 
which the men of the pioneer type hdve 
thoughtlessly abandéned. The church of 
to-morrow can never be built upon the 
ruins of the church of to-day. It must 
grow out of it. Only the theological 
anarchist could wish to reduce all to a 
tabula rasa in the hope that something 
better would rise to take its place. 

What we need to-day is not an era of 
heckling the church, nor yet an era of 
boosting the church. We need an era of 
faith in the church, in the ideals for which 
it stands and in its ability to achieve 
these ideals. Jesus could do no mighty 
work in Capernaum because the people 
lacked faith. The atmosphere was not 
conducive to effective effort. The disci- 
ples failed to equal his greatest works 
because they lacked faith. They were 
forever dealing with uncertainties. Lack 
of faith has the same demoralizing effect 
to-day that it had then. A faithless min- 
ister can neutralize the efforts of the most 
devoted church, A faithless congregation 
can undermine the influence of the most 
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faithful minister. But where minister 
and people have faith in the institution 
as the organized expression of religion and 
in its ability to accomplish its mission of 
individual and social redemption,—there 
the church of the future is already in 
process of creation. It will have its ritual, 
its creed, its organization, but all alike 
will be instinct with the spirit of God. 


Mr. Pennington Ordained, 
Installed at Lincoln, Mass. 


Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theo- 
logical School in WHarvard University 
preached the sermon at the ordination and 
installation service of Leslie Talbot Pen- 
nington in the Unitarian-Church of Lin- 
coln, Mass., on September twenty-four. 
Mr. Pennington is serving also as assis- 
tant minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Other parts of the service were taken 
as follows: invocation and charge to the 
congregation, Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston; Scripture read- 


ing, Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel; recommendation by the Fellow- 


ship Committee, Dr. George S. Patterson, 
field secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association; invitation from the con- 
gregation, George A. Graves; prayer of 
ordination, Dean Sperry; charge to the 
minister, Dr. William Wallace Fenn, 
Bussey professor of theology at Harvard; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of the First Parish in Weston, 
Mass.; welcome to the community, Rey. 
Smith O. Dexter of St. Anne’s Episcopal 


Chureh in Lincoln; benediction, Rev. 
Leslie T.”°Pennington. 
Personals 


Miss Harriet E. Johnson, dean of the 
Tuckerman School in Boston, Mass., has 
returned from a tour through Palestine 
and southern Europe. During her stay in 
Palestine she attended the American 
School for Religious Research in Jerusalem. 
She will relate in a forthcoming issue of 
THe ReGIsTER some of her experiences and 
impressions. Miss Johnson has prepared 
an illustrated lecture on archeological 
work in the Holy Land which she will 
give before the Ruskin Club at the Boston 
Public Library on November 22, and be- 
fore any other groups that wish to in- 
clude it on ‘their season’s program. 


Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, who represented 
Massachusetts at the Sesquicentennial in 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a Unitarian, a mem- 
ber of the church in Lancaster, Mass. 
She is a direct descendant of Paul Revere. 
She is director of the Division of Immigra- 
tion and Americanization in the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education, and 
has been a leader in many philanthropic 
and civic activities. 


The bulletin of Unity Church, Montclair, 
N.J., noting the death of Charles Dexter 
Allen, recalls fhe services of Mr. Allen 
to the church as its president, and also 
as treasurer of the Church, the Institute, 
and the Forum. He was the author of 
two volumes on American and English 
bookplates, and was considered the Amer- 
ican authority in this field. His career 
is reviewed in “Who's Who in America.” 


' the summer. 
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Joseph E. Dunipace, member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo,. Ohio, 
recently gave an illustrated lecture in 
the church on the trip which he took 
early in the year to Central Africa—a 
unique journey in that it was the first 
organized tour of American people into 
that region. 


The ealendar of the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, N.Y., records 
the deaths within the parish of Miss Mary 
Guild, a lifelong member of the church, 
and William J. Hancock, for twenty-seven 
years a beloved teacher in the Hrasmus 
High School. 


R. T. Porte, vice-chairman of the board 
of trustees of the First Unitarian Church 
in Salt Lake City, leaves New York City, 
October 14, for a tour around the world 
which will include Italy, France, Greece, 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, Siam, and 
Australia. He will return to Southamp- 
ton, England, March 8, Mr. Porte is head 
of the Porte Publishing Company in Salt 
Lake City. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Roslindale, Mass., 
gave an address, September 29 on “The 
Four Windows Through Which We See 
Jesus,” before the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Christian Conference, which 
represents the denomination in which Dr. 
Summerbell formerly served as minister. 


The congregation of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Indianapolis, Ind., assembled 
on September 12 to honor the memory of 
Theodore Steele, beloved artist and ad- 
herent of the liberal faith who died during — 
Tributes were paid by Wil- 
liam Greenwood, Carl H. Lieber, Dr. 
Frank S. GC. Wicks, the minister, and J. 
Arthur MacLean, a member of the board 
of trustees. 


Dr. Philip H. Mitchell, who has been ad- 
vanced to a full professorship in phys- 
iology in Brown University, is a member é 
of the First Unitarian Church in Provi- 
dence, R.I., and ~superintendent of its 
church school: He has been a member of 
the faculty at Brown since 1907. ; 


Dr. Sunderland’s article on “Unitarians 
and the Hall of Fame,” which attracted so 
much attention when it was printed in 
T'r1n CHRISTIAN REGISTER last winter, has 
been published as a tract by the American 
Unitarian Association. It is Number 9 in 
the Association’s ‘‘Flier” Series. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger has ac- 
cepted a position as director of religious 
education in the First Unitarian Church 
of Detroit, Mich., and began her duties 
September 1. Miss Sanger was for sey- 
eral years parish assistant at New Bed- 
ford, after which she engaged in mission 
work at The Alliance School at Shelter 
Neck, N.C. During the past year she has 
assisted in the work at the First Parish 
in Cambridge. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—About $8,000, the 
gift of the Music Committee and a few 
friends, has been spent in modernizing 
and enlarging the organ in the Le a 
Church. The onlin organ A 
cated Rembenbiaty-le eres 


‘* © eee. | ee : 
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Salt Lake City Church Is Building 


Unitarians can learn from Mormon churchmanship, says Mr. Porte 


TN SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, where sixty 
per cent. of the churchgoing population 
are Mormons, the First Unitarian Society 
is building a new and adequate church 
home. Ground has been broken; the 
foundation is being laid, and the architect 
gives assurance that the building can be 
occupied in four months. It will be 
remembered that the Salt Lake City Uni- 
tarians sold their building to the Trinity 
Baptist Church, a society which was 
formed of men and women who had with- 
drawn from a Baptist church in that city 
on account of modernist domination. The 
Unitarian Society is now holding services 
in the Ladies’ Literary Club building. 
The exterior of the new church will 
show a typical brick Georgian colonial 
building- of simple linés and carefully 
studied proportions, with the crowning 
feature a beautiful tower ‘and spire. In 
all the details having to do with doors, 
windows, cornices, portico, and spire, the 


} - architects have designed a structure which 


embodies in modern fashion the best tradi- 
tion of the early and excellent American 
colonial architecture. 

A dignified portico will lead to a spa- 
cious vestibule which extends across the 
entire width of the building, from which 
at either end graceful staircases lead to 
the baleony. ‘The nave is designed to be 
a dignified and impressive place, with high 
arched windows, pilastered walls, and fine 
cornice treatment. The whole design cul- 
minates in a handsome chancel, with pul- 
pit, lectern, and Communion table, as well 
as adequate choir space. 

Back of the chancel will be a minister’s 
room, and the entrance to the church 
school. Here will be a large auditorium 
and stairs leading to the class rooms. The 
kitchen will be on the main floor, so that 
the auditorimn may also be used as a 
supper room. : 

The interior scheme calls for soft neutral 
tones of gray, with woodwork trimmings 
of colonial ivory, and with touches of rich 
mahogany for certain wood details. The 
fixtures will be in old silver or pewter 
finish, with burnished zinc organ pipes to 
match. The whole will be emphasized by 


‘judicious touches of dark crimson in 


carpets, cords, cushions, dossal, and other 
fixtures. 

Slack W. Winburn of Salt Lake City is 
the local architect, and Smith and Walker, 
of Boston, Mass., are the architects who 
have been retained by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The Salt Lake City church is one of the 
societies which was formed by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, when, as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Denver, Col., he 
traveled extensively about that region 


in Unitarian missionary activity. Rev. 


Frank L. Hunt is minister of the church. 
This church has been zealous in spread- 
ing the message of liberal religion, through 
the distribution of an attractive church 
calendar, post cards bearing plain state- 
ments of Unitarian ideals, and a pam- 
phlet setting forth principles of Unita- 


_ rianism. 


Among the members. of this church are 
Mrs. Martha Watson, a member of the 
board of trustees, head of the Neighbor- 
hood House in Salt Lake City, and R. T. 
Porte, vice-chairman of the board of 
trustees, and president of the Porte Pub- 
lishing Company, who has given gener- 
ously of time and money to the upbuilding 
of the church. Mr. Porte, who is now on a 
trip around the world, was one of the 
delegates to the Laymen’s League con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., September 
17-19. While there, a man came up to 
him and said: 

“TI understand you are building a new 
church in Salt Lake City. I have been 
in your city, and I should like to donate 
$10 to it, not that you need the money, 
but just to help in the work.” 

“That is real churchmanship,” said Mr. 
Porte in a convention session devoted to 
“Churchianship.” Mr. Porte advised 
Unitarians to adopt some of the tactics 
of the Mormons,—tithing, calling upon 
new residents to interest them in the 
church, keeping a record of the social and 
religious status of everybody in the city, 
contending by cogent reasoning for the 
faith that is in them. However weird are 
the teachings of the Mormons, said Mr. 
Porte, they have exercised churchmanship 
“to the ten-million degree,” and Unita- 
rians can well copy from them in this 
respect. 

Mormons are the real Fundamentalists, 
in the opinion of Mr. Porte. They be- 
lieve in an inerrant Bible, and they carry 
out to the letter ideas and practices set 
forth in the Scriptures that are ignored 
by the ultra-Fundamentalists in Protestant 
churches. If a man argues with a Mor- 
mon missionary, he is lost the minute that 
he admits belief in an infallible Bible. 
This is all true aside from the Book of 
Mormon, their later but none the less 
authoritative volume of revelations. 


“~ 


Called to Florence, Mass. 


Rey. William E. Billingham, who has 
been serving the Unitarian Church in 
Dublin, N.H., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Church in Florence, Mass. 


937 
Services Over KGW 


The Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
in Portland, Ore., has renewed the ar- 
rangement with the Oregonian station, 
KGW, for broadcasting the first service 
of each month. 
491.5 meters, 


The wave length is 


MRS. JESSID BP. DONAHUE 


Mrs. Jessie BE. Donahue of Manchester, 
N.U., is editor of the Unitarian News 
Letter, published by the Foundation at 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass. The first issue of the News Letter 
appeared last week, and copies were sent 
to every chyrch of the Fellowship in the 
United States and Canada for distribu- 
tion among members of the denomination 


‘Service at Sesquicentennial 


About two thousand visitors at the Ses- 
quicentennial in Philadelphia on Sunday, 
September 26, found their way in the 
afternoon into the auditorium for the re- 
ligious service, at which the preacher was 
Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Chureh (Unitarian), in Chicago, Ill. Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of the Unitarian Church 
in Germantown, Pa., and Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia assisted in the service. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
- to receive and disburse outstanding funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Fear may create 
it fears; 


what 
and FAITH may 
build its 
VISION 
into reality 


Fascism Heads 
Toward Catastrophe 
(Continued from page 924) 


solini, expressed the view that Fascism is 
wrong. To men who dare think clear and 
hard, can that matter be disputed? 

We, the people, are not going to capitu- 
late in religion or politics or in the 
ordering of industry. Fascism is rank, 
political fundamentalism— the collapse of 
faith, the defeat of individual self-respect, 
and the triumph of individual timidity! 

Let us keep faith with the people and 
prepare them for the day when they shall 
share as free men in the toil of the world, 
in the politics of the nations, and in the 
worship of the Most High God. 

R. H. MarkHAM. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., for the four 
days next week, Tuesday to Friday, in- 
clusive, will be Dr. Fred Winslow Adams, 
pastor of ‘Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Springfield, Mass. Dr. Adams is 
a lecturer on literary, psychological, and 
religious subjects, and an author as well, 
one of his books being “The Church You 
Created.” Dr. Adams was at one time 
president of the New England Federation 
of Psychology Clubs. He has been in his 
present pastorate since 1918. On October 
18, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital at the usual hour of 12.15 
P.M., and on Wednesday at 4.380 p.m. there 
will be a vesper service of music and 
prayer conducted by the assistant minister 
of the church. 


New England Alliance to Meet 


.The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its autumn meeting with All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt., 
October 21. Addresses will be given by 
Mrs. Paul S. Phalen, on “Alliance Pro- 
grams”; Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, on ‘What 
Shall I Teach My Child About Religion?” ; 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, on “Our Own 
Social Service Undertaking’; and Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—Young People’s Sun- 
day was observed October 3, with Sanford 
Bates, Commissioner of Corrections for 
Massachusetts, as the speaker. Through- 
out the summer the Templeton Alliance 
conducted each Friday afternoon a Neigh- 
borhood Tea Shoppe, which proved a suc- 
cessful experiment. 
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D TRE"? Ona 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883—1926 


Supported very largely by Unitarians and 
church societies. 

Subscriptions for the winter work are now 
invited, to maintain educational departments 


and neighborhood activities for more than. 


2,000 members. 

Checks may be made payable to Norfolk 
House Centre and sent to 14 John Eliot Square, 
Roxbury, in care of Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has: begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. *’In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 


Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHwortH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; genefous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support: Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

or Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s Leaque 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN Francisco 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


‘liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. | 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Diventate of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 
SUPERVISED STUDY 


Day and Evening 


B.Y. M. CHRISTIAN UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET ~ 
‘BOSTON, MASS. 
Circulars on Request — 
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COMPLETE SUMMARY of the present 


4% status of the Unitarian Foundation, 
 Ine., has recently been made by the Foun- 


dation directors. This is preparatory to 
the opening of the final phase of the cam- 


- paign, November 14 to 24, when it is 


j 


- $562,860, or twenty-three per cent. 


are inactive. 


planned to complete the raising of $1,300,- 
000 for the support of denominational or- 
ganizations during a five-year period. 
According to the summary, twenty-one 
churches that did not participate in the 
1920 Unitarian Campaign have thus far 
come forward with pledges, and thirty-one 
churches have exceeded or equaled the 


; amount pledged before. 


Among those churches not participating 
in the Campaign are two who have come 
into the Fellowship only recently, two 
that are new since 1920, one which has 
no settled minister, and one summer 
parish. These are located in all parts of 
the country and in Canada. 

Of the 434 active and inactive Unita- 
rian churches in the United States and 
Canada, 365 took part in the Campaign 
of 1920, the records show; while 828, or 
approximately ninety per cent. of the num- 
ber active six years ago, have contributed 
something to the Foundation. Of the total 
number ‘of churches listed, thirty-eight 
Twenty inactive churches 
gave to the Campaign, while fourteen have 
come forward with contributions for the 
foundation. ; 

The ninety per cent. active in the Foun- 
dation, however, 
of 
$2,400,281, the amount obtained in the 
Campaign. 

It is plain through these figures that, 
although most of the churches have 
responded to the Foundation, few of them, 


with the exception of those mentioned 


above, have given as much as they did 
five years ago. 

A total number of 6,106 subscriptions 
have thus far been received by the Foun- 
dation, as compared with 24,559 sub- 
scriptions received during the Campaign. 


Hollywood—Los Angeles—KNX 


The Unitarian Churches in Hollywood 
and Los Angeles; Calif., are continuing 
their alternate broadcastings on Sunday 
Evening at 6.30 o’clock. The station is 
KNX, Los Angeles; the wave length, 337 
meters. Rey, Theodore ©. Abel of the 
Hollywood church will speak October 17, 
and Rey. E. Burdette Backus of Los 
Angeles on October 24. 


Dr. Riley Sounds Alarm 
Dr. W. B. Riley of the First Baptist 


‘Church in Minneapolis, Minn., fighting 


Fundamentalist, is preaching a series of 
sermons on “The Blight: of Unitarianism.” 
In his announced topics, he characterizes 
Unitarianism as “a degenerate theology,” 
an ape in theology and practice,” ‘an 
3 sid the evangelical camp,” “a deadly 
ic infection,” and “a _ con- 


-have contributed only 
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Thirty-one Churches Set an Example 


Summary of the Foundation situation 


Of the five general districts into which 
the country has been divided for cam- 
paign purposes, the New England and 
Canadian section is leading at present by 
a wide margin. The intensive effort held 
in the churches of Greater Boston, Mass., 
and Providence, R.I., furnishes, however, 
one of the principal reasons for this 
showing. 

The greatest monetary showing in com- 
parison with the number of churehes has 
been made in the Southern States, where 
thirty-eight per cent. of the money given 
in the Campaign has already been con- 
tributed to the Foundation. According to 
the summary, the weakest showing in this 
respect is seen in the New York and 
Middle Atlantic district. The Middle- 
Western and Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain districts follow the Southern 
churches in the percentage of money given 
to the Foundation as compared with that 
given to the campaign. 

In order that the general denomina- 
tional organizations of the Fellowship 
may be safely run during the next four 


years, it is imperative that the $1,300,000 | 


needed by the close of the final effort be 
secured. The total budget for the Foun- 
dation has recently been revised, and a 
number .of the constituents at that time 
agreed to lesser apportionments in order 
that the work of all may be carried on. 
The present annual budget is $260,000, 
as compared with the budget of $395,000 
previously announced. Of the present 
amount asked, the American Unitarian 
Association will receive $63,000 annually ; 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, $85,000; 
the Women’s Alliance, $15,000; the Young 
People’s Religious Union, $10,000; AIl 
Souls Church of Washington, D.C., $10,- 
000; Tre CHRISTIAN Register, $10,000; 
Meadville Theological School, $32,000; 
Proctor Academy, $10,000; the Society for 
Ministerial Relief, $5,000; the Tuckerman 
School, $5,000; the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, Unitarian Quota, 
$5,000; and the Unitarian Service Pension 
Fund, $10,000. 


scienceless college thief.” The minister of 
the Wirst “Unitarian Chureh in Minne- 
apolis, Rey. John H. Dietrich, is ignoring 
these attacks, but plans to follow them up 
with a series of positive sermons on “Uni- 
tarianism.” Dr. Riley is apparently in- 
fected with the same alarm that possesses 
Brnest Gordon in his book, “The Leaven of 
the Sadducees.” 


Worcester League Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
at Harvard, Mass., Wednesday, October 
20, at 11 o’clock, with addresses as fol- 
lows: Mrs. David Carr, “Alliance Work 
and Problems”; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
“What Can the Churches’ Do for Inter- 
national Peace?” Mrs. Paul 8. Phalen, 
“Some Thoughts of a Nonconformist” ; 
Rey. Miles Hanson, ‘The Liberal Evangek” 
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Meetings by yorih’ 
to Appeal to Youth 


Young people of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., conversant with the help 
derived from the preaching missions, are 
planning to hold a preaching mission for 
youth. There will be a series of meetings 
on six successive Sunday evenings from 
October 31 to December 5. These meet- 
ings will be an appeal to youth by youth. 
Choir, ushers, and preachers will be young 
persons, and all responsibility will -be car- 
ried by the young people of the church. 

The speakers are to be Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, chosen because of his work with the 
young people at the Shoals; Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education; and J. C. Adams 
and Miles Hanson, Jr., students at Har- 
vard. There will be an evening devoted 
to the Boston Federation of the Young 
People’s, Religious Union. Invitations are 
to be mailed to every young person in the 
neighborhood likely to be interested; and 
all older ones, young in spirit, will be 
heartily made welcome. 


Mr. Peck to Albany 


Rey. William W. Peck, formerly min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Youngstown, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Albany, N.Y. 


San FRANcISco, Catir.—The First. Uni- 
tarian Church, the Channing Auxiliary, 
and the Society for Christian Work gaye 
a reception on October 13 in honor of 
their pioneer members. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Position as MANAGING HOUSEKEEPER or 
COMPANION sought by a refined, capable, in- 


telligent woman. 
tions unquestionable. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


NARCISSI, PEONIES, ~ TULIPS. . Narcissi, fi fine 
mixture, 100 for $5. 60. Peonies, 7, all differ- 
ent, $2.00; 3 for $1.00. Tulips, all colors 
mixed, 100 for $2.40. Postpaid, Oronogo 
Flower Gardens, CARTERVILLE, Mo. 


References as to qualifica- 
Address C-115, Tu 
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Teacher: “Now, Jones Minor, what do 
you know about Crewe?” Pupil: “Please, 
sir, it’s the place where there once was 
an old lady of.”—Humorist. 


Our national wealth is estimated at 
$3,200 per capita. The trouble with the 
Western farmer is that he selfishly insists 
upon having his share personally—The 
New Yorker. 


Henry Ford has denied the rumor that 
he intends to retire to a peaceful country 
cottage. Thanks to his efforts, there isn’t 
one.—Punch. 


Smith: “Did I leave an umbrella here 
yesterday?” Barber: “What kind of um- 
brella?” Smith: “Oh, any kind. I’m not 
fussy.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


“And how have you been getting on, 
Mrs. Mumble?’ “Ah, miss, not too well. 
My poor ’usband ’ad a parallel stroke, 
and we've ’ad a ’ard time to make both 
ends meet.” 


“How is it, Katie, that I never see you 
at Sunday-school?’ asked the vicar’s wife. 
“Oh, please ma’am, I’m having music 
lessons; mother doesn’t want me to take 
up religion till later.” 


A farmer hurried to chase a small boy 
out of his wood lot, where the youngster 
was picking posies. “What are you going 
to do with those flowers?’ he called. 
“They're wild ones, aren’t they?” replied 
the boy. “Yes, but’— “Well, I just 
thought I’d like to give a few of them a 
good home.”’—Life. 


Gne of the world’s most tiresome women, 
says Beverly Nichols, 


share of medals in the war. “And do you 
know,” she added in a vibrating voice, 
“he was wounded in sixteen places!” Lady 
Russell looked at her with a plaintive 
smile. “I didn’t know men had so many 
places,” she said. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can write about the great; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Proofs that we were second-rate. 


But there is also much to be said 
against the old tradition of hero-worship 
under which most of us were brought up. 
As we were taught history: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can’t make our lives sublime; 


For the good-are all behind us 
And we live in an eyil time. 


—The Churchman. 


An advertising expert talked at a dinner 
about the psychology of propaganda. “A 
boy boarded an excursion steamer,’ he 
said. “Every bench and camp-chair was 
occupied. The boy devised a trick. ‘Seen 
the whale?’ he began to ask the excursion- 
ists near him. ‘Tied to the pier on the 
other side.’ His whale story was laughed 
at. But he kept on repeating it. Gradu- 
ally, one by one, the passengers got up 
and erossed over. The boy got a seat. 
Soon he could have had a hundred seats. 
For the whale story had at last got in its 
work. Everybody had hurried off so as not 
to miss the whale. He sat alone for some 
time. Finally he hopped up and rushed 
to the other side of the boat, muttering, 
‘Maybe there is a whale there, after all.’” 
—The Philadelphia Bulletin. 


was full of her: 
latest discovery, a very decorative young, 
soldier, who had won far more than his) 


The Christian Register 


EXTRA COPIES OF THE 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
CIRCULAR may be now obtained at Unitarian 
Headquarters in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Also by applying to the Treasurer, 
to whom all contributions should be sent 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra a 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOUL. H 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


AUTHORS! 4 
Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication at low 
rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist, 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE |. 
Sei CE 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE > 


Thisisthe Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 


heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug er call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Puna cHoR OW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


131-133 E.23d St. 
New York 


a Cox Sons & Vinin: 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


7 ise following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 


Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting —Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 


tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, .D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 
Church School at 9.30. Service of worship at 
11 a.M. Rev. Alfred Hussey of Plymouth will 
preach October 17. All are welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday of 
each month immediately after morning service. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond 
Cc. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choir- 
master. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, 
with sermon by Dr. Speight. Week-day serv- 
ices, Monday to Friday, 12.15 p.m. Preacher, 
October 19—22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D.D., 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Spring: 
field, Mass. 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY — 


Sold at all Boston Booksellers > 
MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. : ; 


272 Congress Street ~ Se hit 


OLD COLONY HOME, 4 Leavitt vind 


= Sages 1 rooms to let bets ge ose oe. and 
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Tel. 289-W MRS. SUSIE DRAK 


